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Motor Trend ranks Millenia S over Acura, BMW, Infiniti, Lexus and Mercedes. 
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All the big names were there. But when the report cards — 


: 


came in, the Millenia § swept to the head of the class. 
“The Millenia S,” proclaimed Motor Trend, “has that 


special blend of enthusiastic sept, good looks, high 


‘ 


livability and an ample well of performance.”* 


. 


Their enthusiasm is SS ceeting. Mazda has a passion 
| 
for building superbly engineered road machines. : e. 


: 
by one of the strongest warranties in the business - 36- 


month/50,000-mile, “bumper-to-bumper.”* * 


Kk: gk 


: 
Test drive the Millenia S. Experience our patented Miller- 


cycle V6 delivering the ee of a V8. Relax in supple 


. 


leather seats.¢ Crank up the Bose® Music : 


F . 


Discover the extras that earned Wo 4 Millenia, 
an “A” in value from Motor Trend. And eee" you feel 


the need to see a fancy pe orna- 


ment...check your rearview mirror. —_7/ 


x Ee? 
he new 1996 Mazda Millenia S 
/ l 


PASSION FOR THE ROAD" 


tible, “hasaper-tohumper” warranty. See deater for linited-wearranty details, tSeats apbolsteved in leather except on sout 
wees. Por 1-200-639-1000. 1995 Masada Motor of Amerita, Inc 
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Ou are cordially 
invited 
to the most 
SUIprising merger 


of the year. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1995 
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Show Business: The Fab 
Four—er, Three—are back 


re 


Israel: Rabin’s death silences 
zealots, but for how long? 
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‘T () O 
HEN COLIN POWELL BOWED 
out of the 1996 presidential 
race last week, he showed 
just how swiftly the political 

landscape can be transformed. It is thus 

particularly fitting for TiME to introduce 
in this issue a new public-opinion survey 
that will enable us to provide the most 
accurate possible coverage of changes in 
voter attitudes during the 1996 cam- 
paign: the TIME/CNN Election Monitor. 

The year-long poll, drawn from a fixed 

sample of nearly 5,000 voters, will be- 

come a vital part of our reporting on both 
presidential and congressional battles. 

The sampling, says assistant managing 

editor Stephen Koepp, who oversees 

TiME’s political polling, will yield what 

other polls have lacked: “Instead of just a 

snapshot, it'll give us a moving picture of 

voter opinion. We'll see the beginning, 
the middle and the end.” 

The Election Monitor poll, which 
will be conducted by Yankelovich Part- 
ners for TIME and CNN, is the largest and 
most rigorous of its kind. Traditional sur- 
veys sample the views of 1,000 or so ran- 
domly selected individuals who change 
with every questionnaire. The new for- 
mat will permit us to track how the same 
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NUMBER CRUNCH: Quinley will track voter 
mood swings throughout the "96 campaign 


voters’ attitudes evolve, and will thereby 
enable us to pinpoint turning points in 
the campaign. Moreover, the sheer size 
of our sample will ensure that it corre- 
sponds closely to the views of the nation 
as a whole. 

Within our large pool of respondents, 
we will also be able to zero in on narrowly 
defined demographic groups—Californi- 
ans, for example, or senior citizens or reli- 
gious and ethnic minorities. The cate- 
gories can be as diverse as the country 


To WRITE AN 


THE COMBIN 


Aut MELDED INTO ONE SING 


Eacut Ust 


itself. “We will be able to measure every zig 
and zag of public opinion from any num- 
ber of perspectives,” says Hal Quinley, a 
Yankelovich partner and its director of po- 
litical polling. “No one has tried anything 
this ambitious before.” 

For this week's issue, Quinley’s 
team was able instantly to gauge the ef- 
fect of Powell's decision by looking at 
whom his supporters listed as their sec- 
ond choice. As the political season un- 
folds, Time will regularly combine re- 
sults like this with sketches of the voters 
themselves. CNN has similar plans, Says 
Tom Hannon, the cable-network’s po- 
litical director: “We're going to use 
these surveys as the foundation for a lot 
of our reporting about how voters are 
responding to the campaign.” 

This sharing has been common since 
CNN joined the TiME-Yankelovich survey 
partnership in 1989, Neither partner, 
however, has ever had a tool for measur- 
ing the political mood of the country that 
is as powerful as the Election Monitor. 
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AWARD-WINNING TELEVISION SHOW REQUIRES 


ED EFFORTS OF MANY CREATIVE VOICES, 


LAR VISION 


Ir Is NO WONDER THEN, THAT THE WRITERS OF FRIENDS 


A DIFFERENT WATERMAN PEN 


Wat Berrer Way TO MIX STYLE AND INDIVIDUALITY 


With EXTRAORDINARY RESULTS 





WATERMAN Ww: 


There are over 100 styles and finishes to choose from, each with a lifetime guarantee 


Which Waterman are you? For information or the store 





rearest yo 


call 1-800-524-2486 


Fahrney’ 1-800-624-7367 
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BUILDING A SOLID FINANCIAL FUTURE 
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Take Control 
Your Investment Strategy. 





t | ine principles of investing to 
Fidelity has the ma D a ter develop an investment plan. 
tools you may need to I'd like to spend some time . soe to here a woe look at my 
help build or refine Heyes op rad pesca day ome 


your investment mix. If this sounds like you, Fidelity Portfolio- If these statements match your situa- 
Match™ may be the workbook you need. tion, call today to ask about Fidelity 


Which one is _ \n3-5 hours this step-by-step guide FundMatch™. It's an easy-to-use 
takes you through a comprehensive re- worksheet that can help you compare 
righ t fe or you? view of goals, performance, asset alloca- your current investments to a “model” 
tion, and tax-saving strategies — and ends mix and create an investment strategy 
with ideas and potential solutions for based on your goals, risk tolerance, 
strengthening your investment portfolio. and investment time frame. 
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| Call Today For The Free Workbook That's Right For You 
1-800-544-1357 


Fidelity via the Internet: http://www. fid-inv.com * To join America Online: Call 1-800-215-0606 for 10 free hours 


Fidelity 6” Investments’ 


for more complete information on any Fidelity fund, including charges, expenses and applicable redemption fees, call or write for a free prospectus. Read it 
carefully before you invest or send money. 

Share prices (except on money market funds), yields and returns will vary, and you may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. Fidelity Distributors Corporation 

82 Devonshire Street, Boston, MA 02109 
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YOUR FINANCIAL GUIDE 
TO A SECURE FUTURE 


By understanding why investors prospered in 1995, 


you’ll be ready for a robust 1996 


by Jordan E. Goodman 


epending on how you played your 
D== in 1995, you experienced either 

one of the best or worst years in your : 
personal financial life. You certainly had the 
opportunity for it to be among the best, since | 
the stock market, as tracked by the Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500, soared more than 25%. 
In addition, bond prices jumped because of 
falling interest rates. The chart to the right 
shows that the average stock mutual fund — 
rose 20.8% from January 1 through October 1, 
while the average bond fund returned 
11.3%. On the other hand, you may have 
spent most of this year traumatized by loss- 
es in the stock and bond markets suffered in : 
1994, 

In these volatile times more than ever, 
you need a long-term financial plan, which 
can help you ride out occasional downdralts, 
such as 1994, so you can benefit when the 
markets soar, as they did this year. 

The investment markets this year have — 
been driven to such superlative performance ° 
by several factors: : 


5 BY TOMEK OLBINSKI 


Jan. “Feb; *Mar,. Apr. 


Index: January 1, 1995.=.400 


May June 


of Chemical Bank and Chase Manhattan, 
which helped push stock prices higher. 
Interest rates fell sharply with long-term 
Treasury-bond yields dropping from more 
than 8% in January to 6.3% in early Novem- 
ber. That not only boosted bond prices but 
also helped stocks because it made yields on : 
competitive instruments like bank CDs less; 
appealing. 

Corporate earnings remained robust de- 
spite a weaker economy. Many companies in 
banking, technology, consumer goods, media 
and other industries reported record earnings. 


Individual investors flooded back into 
mutual funds after having taken a breather 
in 1994. Investors again poured tens of bil- 
lions of dollars back into stock funds, giving 
the market the fuel it needed to climb to nev- 
er-before-seen heights. 


Most top analysts think these trends are 
likely to continue well into 1996. The Federal 
Reserve is unlikely to raise interest rates in 
a presidential-election year and may well 
lower them further to keep the economy 
from falling into a recession. 

With such a promising outlook, you 
should position yourself for maximum profits. 


Takeovers sizzied with megamergers, 
such as the $19 billion Disney-Capital 
Cities/ABC deal, and the $10 billion merger 







Jordan EB. Goodman has been writing about investing for MONEY Magazine for 16 years. He writes the MONEY Small 
Investor Index, a weekly column appearing in hundreds of newspapers, and is a regular commentator for national TV 
and radio programs, including NBC News at Sunrise and Mutual Broadcasting System's America in the Morning His lat- 
est book, Everyone's Money Book, was publ ished by Dearborn Financial Publishing, Chicago. 
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’ The average stock 
_ mutual fund rose 
: 20.8% from Jan- 
uary | through 
October |, while 
the average bond 
fund returned 


11.3%. And most 


top analysts are 


expecting another 


: good year in 1996. 








If you 
savor growth 
" and security, 

we give you an edge. 


The Principal Edge’ 


A diverse assortment, rolled into one. 

Whatever the flavor of your personal financial 

strategy, the diverse, global companies of 
The Principal Financial Group” have just the 

assortment you want. 
a; oo Ac lete package of 
ae ae ol . annuities. Our new tax-deferred 
\d variable annuity is one example. 
~< . ¢ 






Choose from ten different investment 
options, plus a fixed-rate account. And 
fe there are flexible withdrawal options as 
“a well as a death benefit feature. 


. N\A] a Stock brokerage and a variety of 
‘Ay a mutual funds. The Princor family of mutual 
« Ay 3 f funds provides customers with flexible investment 
1 dd See options and convenient account access. With recent 
} Nie f 4 acquisitions, Principal Financial Securities now has over 
alle - 600 Investment Consultants in 63 offices throughout 15 states. 
tu aa Wrap up an edge on your future. With over $48 billion in 
assets under management, The Principal” has become one of the world’s 
t financial services organizations, serving 8.9 million people. 
The Principal. Your edge on the future. Call 1-800-986-EDGE (3343) Ext. 1004. 
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Financial 


Group 
2 Life and Health Insurance ¢ 401(k) * Home Mortgages ° Mutual Funds ¢ HMO/PPO 
pb Stock Brokerage ¢ Annuities 
Sh © 1995 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, [A 50392-0150. Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Mutual funds 
82 distributed through Princor Financial Services Corporation, a regi red broker dealer (prospectus available upon request). Stock brokerage through Principal Financial Securities, Inc. (not available in all states). 
Managed health care through Principal Health Care, inc. (not available in all states). Home mortgages available through Principal Residential Mortgages, Inc-(not available in all states), 
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HoW THE TOP MUTUAL FUNDS 
PERFORMED IN A SOARING MARKET 


Here’s your scorecard for the hottest mutual funds in 1995 





Imost every category 
of mutual fund 
scored enormous 


gains in 1995, with the riski- 
est categories providing the 
highest returns. Stock funds 
surged as all the major stock 
indexes jumped from one 
record high to another. Bond 
funds scored solid gains 
because interest rates fell 
sharply. The following are 
the top three performing 
funds in the 18 most impor- 
tant categories, as ranked by 
Morningstar, the Chicago- 
based mutual-fund rating 
service. The funds are 
ranked by their year-to-date 
total return through October 
1, 1995. Also provided are the three-year 
annualized rates of return for each fund. If 
NA appears in the listing, the fund has not 
been available for three years. 

The fund categories have been separated 
into low risk, medium risk and high risk. 
Within each category, the subcategories are 
ranked from low to high risk. Before each 
fund category the kinds of securities those 
funds hold are described. 


Low-Risk Funds for Conservative 
Investors 


Treasury-Bond Funds 

The most rock-solid funds buy only U.S. 
Treasury securities. While they are subject 
to the ups and downs of interest rates, they 
take almost no risk of default since the U.S. 
government is highly unlikely to renege on 
its obligations. 


1995 3-year 
return return 
Benham Target Mat. 2020 38.1% 15.3% 
Benham Target Mat. 2015 — 33.6% 12.9% 
Benham Target Mat. 2010 27.8% 12.5% 


: California Municipal Bond 
: Alliance Muni. Ine. II Florida 17.2% NA 
: Alliance Muni. Inc. IT Mich. 


: Pillar GNMA 


: Municipal Bond 
: These funds hold bonds issued by states and 
- localities. They provide tax-free income, and 
: have low rates of default. However, fund 
' prices fluctuate based on movements of 
: interest rates. 


1995 3-year 
return return 


21.2% 4.7% 


17.1% NA 


: Mortgage-Backed Security 

These funds hold mortgage-backed securi- 

: ties from quasi-governmental agencies, such 
: as Ginnie Mae, Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. 
: There is little or no risk of default, although 
these funds are subject to fluctuation 


: because of interest-rate movements and pre- : . 
: : jump may have 


payment of the mortgages on which they are 


: based. 
1995 3-year 
: return return 
Monitor Mort. Securities 24.6% 2.0% 
: Security Income U.S. Sec. 15.8% 6.7% 


15.1% NA 





: Before you invest 


in any fund, it’s 

: important that 

' you assess your 

» tolerance for risk. 
: It’s easy to jump 

_ into the fund that 
has increased the 
most over the 
past few months, 
_ but this can also 
be the riskiest 
strategy because 
: the forces that 

' made the fund 


: changed. 
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: Corporate High-Quality Bond 

: These funds hold bonds issued by highly rat- 
» ed corporations. Chances of bond defaults 
are remote, but the bond funds’ prices fluctu- 
: ate with changes in interest rates. 


1995 
return return 


Vanguard F/I: L/T Corp. Bnd 18.5% 8.9% 
_ Woodward Bond Retail 17.4% 6.8% 
i Pacific Cap. Div. F/I Ret. 16.6% NA 


_ Medium-Risk Funds for Moderate 
' Risk Takers Wanting Growth and 
_ Income 


: World Bond 

: These funds hold bonds issued by govern- 
ments and corporations around the world. 

: There is little chance of issuer default, but 

: share prices fluctuate based on movements 
of interest rates and foreign currencies. 


1995 3-year | 
; return return 
: Alliance North Am. Gov. Ine. 20.8% — 0.5% 
: Benham Euro. Gov. Bond 18.4% 8.5% 
Prudential Int. Global Inc. 18.3% — 8.7% 


| Multisector Bond 
Such funds can buy any income-producing 


investment chosen by the manager, including ° 


: corporate and government bonds, mortgage- 
: backed securities, foreign bonds and con- 

: vertible and preferred issues. Funds are 

: affected by movements in interest rates and 
the particular influences on each type of 

: security. 


1995 3-year : 
: return return 
: AIM Income 17.1% 7.6% 
: Fidelity Adv. Stat. ncome 16.8% — NA 
MFS Strategic Income 16.4% = 7.3% 


: Convertible-Bond Funds 

: These funds buy hybrid securities, such as 
convertible bonds and preferred stocks, 

: which pay higher yields than common stocks 
: and have more appreciation potential than 

: bonds. Convertibles tend to rise less when 

: the stock market is hot, but fall less in a 

: bear market. 


1995 3-year : 
H return return 
| Davis Convertible Sec. 25.8% 13.8% 
: Bond Fund for Growth 24.9% 17.4% 
> Calamos Convertible 23.9% 12.6% 
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: Corporate High-Yield Funds 
: These funds buy high-yielding bonds issued 

: by companies with below-investment-grade 

ratings, commonly known as junk bonds. 

: They pay yields of 9% to 10%. These are 

3-year inherently more risky than high-quality cor- 
: porate or government bonds because the 

: risk of default is considerably greater. Still, 
: the potential for high current ineome and 

: capital gains can make high-yield bond 

: funds attractive if you're willing to take the 
_ risk. Junk bond funds have been the best- 

: performing of all bond funds in the ‘90s. 


1995 3-year 
: return return | 
: IDS Extra Income 18.5% 9.8% 
i Fidelity Capital & Income — 17.1% 12.2% 
- Seligman High-Yield Bond 16.9% 12.5% 


_ Asset-Allocation Funds 
: If you don’t know where to put your money, 


an asset-allocation fund may be just right for 


: you. The managers of these funds move 

> money around among stocks, bonds and 
eash in order to provide the highest return 
» with the least amount of risk. 


1995 3-year 
: return return 
- Quest for Value 36.0% 17.6% 
: Enterprise Managed Fund 32.0% — NA 
: Bruce 31.8% 12.5% 
: Balanced Funds 


- To get the high income from bonds and the 
: potential capital gains from stocks, try a bal- 
: anced fund. These funds always keep a certain 


amount of money in both stocks and bonds. 


: The manager weights one side or the other 

: more heavily, depending on his outlook for the 
: stock and bond markets and where he sees the 
: greatest value at any particular moment. 


1995 3-year 
; return return 
: Alger Balanced 32.6% 12.5% 
: AIM Balanced 28.1% 15.8% 
Warburg Pincus Balanced — 27.4% 14.9% 


' Equity-Income Funds 

: These funds emphasize capital apprecia- 

' tion, while still providing a relatively high 
© level of current income, now about 3% to 

: 4%. Those dividends tend to cushion the 

: fund's fall when stock prices tumble. By 

' reinvesting that income, you also have the 


For your IRA, 
this might attract 
your attention. 


While we're happy to feature the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY’S INVESTMENT RESULTS 

Average Annual Total Returns as of 9/30/95°* — ioe odes se sae 
sincerely hope you won't bring your IRA 
to any family of equity funds, including 
I'wentieth Century's, simply because of 


Fund 1-Year 5-Year 10-Year Life of Fund short-term results. 
\ rhe real test of an IRA investment, 
Ultra 41.8% 29.4% 22.2% 18.3% we believe, is how well it does over the 


Investors 


af long haul—meaning periods of at least 
2, s 9, ti e 

asl 54.3% 24.7% 19.4% 14.8% 5-10 years. After all, an IRA is—for 
nvestors OU/A/S)/) 

almost everyone—a long-term vehicle. 


Select 19.0% 11.7% 13.7% 16.6% 


Investors (6/30/71) 


Growth 31.0% 18.5% 17.5% 18.8% 


Tncestons \ 6/90/71)" history. On that basis, Twentieth Century's 


Heritage 27.3% 18.3% 17.1% 


Investors 11/10/87) 


So it just makes sense to look for an TRA 
investment option with a solid, long-term 


equity funds have compiled a notable 
track record 

You should also know that Twentieth 
Century's equity funds are true no-load 
funds, and, for IRA balances of $10,000 
or more, we offer a no-fee IRA. 

Naturally, past performance doesn't guarantee the future. But 
I'wentieth Century's long-term record and time-tested discipline is worth 
a toll-free call to 1-800-345-2021 to find out more. Just ask for a 


prospectus with more complete information, including charges, expenses 


ey ig ; . 
and minimums, and be sure to read it carefully before you invest 
UL S Please keep in mind: When you're 


investing your IRA, you don't always 


° 
1S W at have to be in the right place at the 


right time. You just have to be in the 


matters right place, over time TREN 


UAL FUNDS 


most. 1-800-345-2021 


* Dato quoted represents past performonce and assumes reinvestment of all distributions. Past performance is no quarantee of future results. Investment 
fluctuate, and redemption value may be more or less than original cost. **Although Select and 1 J on October 31, 1958, their performance for 
Correspc ntieth Century tation of its current investment philosophy and practic 

1995 Twenti ( 0. Box 41920( Kansas City, MO 64141-62 








Ask About Our Systematic Investment Plan. 


Evergreen 
Funds 


MORNINGSTAR’S HIGHEST RATINGS 


*& & & & & Evergreen Foundation Fund 


The fund’s performance was rated among 2,271 and 1,564 hybrid funds 
for the three- and five-year periods ending 9/30/95, respectively. It has a 
five-star rating for both periods. 


* & & & Evergreen Growth and Income Fund 
The fund's performance was rated among | ,238 and 925 equity funds 
for the three- and ite taal periods ending 9/30/95, respectively. It has a 
four-star rating for both periods. 
* & & & Evergreen Fixed Income Fund 
The fund's performance was rated among 642 fixed-income funds for the 
three-year period ending 9/30/95. 
* & & & Evergreen American Retirement Fund 
The fund's performance was rated among 2,271 and 1,564 hybrid funds 
for the three- and five-year periods ending 9/30/95, respectively. It has 
a four-star rating for both periods. 
*& & & & Evergreen Short-Intermediate Municipal Fund 
The fund's performance was rated among 721 municipal funds for the three- 
year period ending 9/30/95. 
*& & & & Evergreen Balanced Fund 
The fund’ performance was rated among 2,271 hybrid funds for the three- 
year period ending 9/30/95. 
* *& && Evergreen Value Fund 
The fund’s performance was rated among |,238 equity funds for the three- 
year period ending 9/30/95. 
Call for a prospectus, which contains more complete information, including fees and expenses. 
Please read the prospectus before you invest or send money. 


1-800-807-2940 Ext. 208 


Morningstar's proprietary ratings reflect historical, risk-adjusted performance as of 9/30/95. Ratings subject to change monthly. 
Calculated from the fund's three- and five-year average annual returns in excess of 90-day Treasury bill returns with appropriate fee 
adjustments, and a risk factor that reflects fund performance below 90-day bill returns. Ten percent of the funds in an investrnent category 
receive five stars, 22.5 percent receive four stars 


Unless otherwise noted, these ratings are based upon the performance of the existing no-load (Class Y) shares, and therefore do not 
reflect any sales charges or |2b-| expenses. A multiclass distribution arrangement exists to issue additional classes of shares, designated 
as Class A, Class B and Class C (effective 1/4/95). 


The Evergreen Funds are distributed by Evergreen Funds Distributors, Inc. 





May lose value 
NOT FDIC-INSURED | )jo)Lonk guarantee | 
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SPECIAL 


advantage of significant compounding of 
dividends over time. 


1995 3-year 

return return 
Hotchkis & Wiley Eg. Inc. — 29.0% 15.0% 
Aquinas Equity Income 28.9% NA 
Mitchell/Kidder Equity Ine. 28.1% 8.8% 


High-Risk Funds for Aggressive 
Investors Seeking Big Capital Gains 


Foreign Stock Funds 
If you want to diversify your portfolio out- 


buy stocks in Europe, Asia, Latin America 
and elsewhere but specifically are not 
allowed to buy American stocks. Foreign 
stock funds’ returns are influenced by the 
movements of foreign stock markets and the 


currencies. 
1995 


return return 
22.0% NA 
20.8% 20.9% 
18.6% NA 


Founders Passport 
GAM International 
Harbor Internat'l Growth 


European Stock Funds 

These funds concentrate all their invest- 
ments in European stocks. That makes them 
less diversified than a broad-based foreign 
or world fund, giving them greater potential 
to rise or fall more sharply. 


1995 3-year 


return return 
24.2% 16.4% 
22.5% NA 
22.3% 21.3% 


Pioneer Europe A 
Scudder Greater Euro. Gro. 
Dean Wittier Europe Gro. 


Pacific Stock Funds 

These funds concentrate all their invest- 
ments in Asian markets, including Japan, 
Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong, Australia and 


less-diversified portfolio than a broad-based 
world fund, they are more volatile, giving you 


you to bigger market downdrafts. 
1995 3-year 
return return 
Van Eck Asia Infrastructure 19.5% NA 
Guinness Flight China 15.8% NA 
Fidelity Southeast Asia 9.4% NA 


Specialty Stock Funds 
Unlike most other funds that diversify among 


Fidelity Select Electronics 
i Fidelity Select Computers 
: Seligman Henderson Glob. 


side the U.S., foreign funds are for you. They : 
: Growth Stock Funds 


These funds hold the stocks the manager 

: thinks exhibit the best long-term growth 
potential. In most cases, these will be large, 
; well-known blue chips, which are more sta- 
rise and fall of the U.S. dollar against foreign ble and predictable than smaller companies. 
3-year 

: Robertson Stephens Value 
: Wasatch Mid-Cap 

i Reserve Informed Investors 59.5% NA 


Alger Capital Appreciation 
: IDEX II Aggressive Growth 
: Bull & Bear Special Equity 48.0% 22.0% 


: Perkins Opportunity 
> Reserve Emerging Growth 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


: industries, these funds put all their eggs in 

: one industrial basket. Some of the industry 

: specialities are biotechnology, oil and gas, 

: finance, electronics and real estate. If you 

: pick the best-performing industry, your fund 

: will soar. But if you pick a sector that falls out 
: of favor, your fund can drop precipitously. 


1995 
return return 


90.8% 51.1% 
72 S:, % 48.3% 
59.2% NA 


1995 
return return 


67.2% 38.6% 
59.9% 23.4% 


Aggressive Growth Stock Funds 

: By taking more risk on smaller and less well- 
: known companies, these funds hope to pro- 

: duce above-average returns. The companies 
they buy may be big or small, but they are all 
: growing rapidly. Such shares usually outper- 
: form the market averages during a bull mar- 
_ ket but fall harder during bear markets. 


1995 


return return 
78.3% NA 
69.6% NA 


Small-Company Growth Funds 

: By specializing in smaller growth stocks 
Thailand, among others. Because they have a that many institutions have not yet discov- 
: ered, managers of these funds hope to score 
: huge gains in the long run. Even if only a few : 
the chance for bigger gains but also exposing of their portfolio stocks turn out to be the | 
: next Microsoft or Xerox, they can make their : 
: shareholders wealthy. On the other hand, if 

: more small companies fail than succeed, the 


: fund will provide a subpar return. 


1995 
return return 


69.4% NA 
58.9% NA 


Alger Small Capitalization 57.8% 26.2% 


3-year : 


3-year 


3-year 


3-yeor : 








EVERYONE'S 
MONEY BOOK 


Finally, the book 
that can answer 
all your financial 
questions! 


Top money pro 
Jordan E. Goodman 
tells you everything 
you need to know 
about investing, 
taxes, mortgages 
and retirement 
planning. Call now 
and get Lveryone’s 
Money Book at 


20% off ($19.95, 
regularly $24.95) 
and Everyone's 
Money Software 
($19.95) plus ship- 
ping and handling. 


1-800-255-8100 


The Merrill Lynch Performance Difference 


We’ve just been rated the #1 full-service 


brokerage firm by SmartMoney. 


They don’t call it “smart” for nothing. 


A team of top writers and researchers at SmartMoney 


“The overall winner 
was Merrill Lynch.” , magazine has just finished probing into every nook and 


ar cranny of the nation’s largest full-service brokerage firms. 
SmartMoney 


“We tried to cast as wide a net as possible,” writes columnist 
October 1995 


Sam Jaffe, “analyzing everything from the cost of making 


“Stock Research feiedaiat : 
: trades to the Clarity of account statements. 
Best: Merrill Lynch 


“Timely, objective research...” They asked a lot of tough questions. 


Who delivers the best stock recommendations? Which 


firm puts the least selling pressure on its customers? 


Level of Services 
Best: Merrill Lynch 


“Merrill Lynch was way out in front here.” 


Which company is best at meeting all the financial 
needs of a client? 
We're delighted to be recognized by 


SmartMoney as #1. Because for us, being ranked 


(Ml #1 for the way we serve our clients is the best 
Breadth of Products — 
Co-Winner: Merrill Lynch recognition of all. 


yn If you'd like to learn more about what makes Merrill Lynch so 

different from other firms, contact your Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultant or call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9703. E-mail to:askml@ml.com 
Hearing-impaired readers call 1-800-765-4833 TTY. 


* 4 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(9 Merrill Lynch 


© 1995 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Ine. Member SIPC A tradition of trust. 
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INVESTING ON 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


AUTOPILOT 


Take advantage of the many low-cost ways to save automatically 


he most difficult part of investing for 
| many people is that, despite their best 

intentions, they never actually get 
around to putting money aside in stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds and other vehicles pro- 
viding income or capital-gains potential. If 
you find yourself in this situation, enrolling 
in an automatic-investment program may be 
your best strategy. 


Signing up for autopilot plans offers several 
advantages: 


The savings actually happens. If you count- 
ed on yourself to write a check to a fund 
company or bank once a month, you might 
forget or come up with some excuse not to 
pay it. 


You are practicing what is called dollar- 
cost averaging. That means you are buying 
a set dollar amount of the investment, say 


$100 a month, no matter whether the price of 
: “street name” as most brokerage firms use 


' for their clients. Many companies also offer 
“optional cash purchase” programs, which 
: allow you to add additional cash on a quarter- 
: ly basis to the reinvested dividends, so that 

' you can accumulate even more shares with- 

' out paying brokerage commissions. About 

- 100 companies make the deal even more 

: enticing by allowing you to reinvest dividends 
: and buy shares at a 5% discount. That means 
- you could reinvest $100 in dividends and be 

> credited with $105 in stock. 


the investment is high or low. When prices 
are high, your $100 will buy fewer shares. 
When prices are low, your $100 will buy 
more shares. 


Here are the principal ways you can invest 
automatically: 


Automatic debit programs, in which a 
mutual fund will electronically debit a fixed 
amount from your bank checking or savings 
account or from your money-market mutual- 
fund account, 


Automatic reinvestment of mutual-fund 
dividends earned from interest on bonds 
or dividends from stocks. By reinvesting 
such distributions, you will benefit from the 
substantial advantages of compounding over 
time. Remember, however, that you must pay 
income tax on these dividends in the year 
you receive them, even if reinvested, unless 
the funds are held in a tax-deferred account 
like an IRA or Keogh. 


: Corporate-dividend reinvestment plans. 

: You can buy stock in more than 1,000 publicly 
: traded companies that will automatically use 
your dividends to buy more shares. You must 





' Signing up for an 
- automatic-invest- 


| ment program is 
an easy, guaran- 

" teed way to build 
: your savings and 


own the shares in your own name, not in a 


maximize your 
: investments. 


: Payroll savings-bond programs. For a mini- 
: mum of $25 a paycheck, you can buy U.S. 

: Government savings bonds through your 

: employer. Once a month, the Treasury will 

' send the savings bond you have purchased 
to your home address. If you hold the bonds 
: for less than five years, you will get 85% of 

: the yield on six-month Treasury securities. 
If you hang onto the bonds for five years or 
: more, you will earn 85% of the yield of five- 
: year Treasuries. 

























while other global funds 


Instead of relying on predetermined formulas, Founders Worldwide Growth Fund uses its own 
unique approach to investing in rapidly growing companies around the world. It's called rolling 


up our sleeves and searching until we find companies that can deliver strong earnings growth | 


invest country by 


The results speak for themselves. For the period ended 9/30/95, Lipper Analytical Services 
"ranked Founders Worldwide Growth Fund #1 of 12 no-load global funds for five years, and #11 


of 67 no-load global funds for one year. Worth magazine (November 1995) called Founders 


country, we’ve become 


Worldwide Growth Fund the “Best Global Equity Fund.” We use active management and 
broad diversification to enhance potential return and reduce the risks of foreign investing, such 


as currency fluctuations and economic and political change. Founders Worldwide Growth Fund 


number one by investing 





_ hasn't earned its reputation with a lot of trendy flag waving. Wherever the good companies 
are, that’s where we'll be. For information on Founders Worldwide Growth Fund or Founders’ 


international, aggressive growth, growth, or growth-and-income funds, call for a prospectus 


company by company. 





Founders Worldwide Growth Fund 
Average Annual Total Return Through September 30,1995 


One Year 15.14% _ Five Years 16.96% = Since Inception (12/31/89) 14.89% 








YZ Founders Funds 


1800 525 2440 Ext. 123 


Among no-load funds, defined as funds with no initial sales charge, Founders Worldwide Growth Fund was ranked, by Lipper Analytical Services, number 1 of 12 and number 11 of 67 tu 
tively, ended 9/30/95. Among all global funds (no-load and load), the fund was ranked number 4 of 30 and 22 of 115 funds for the five-year and one-year periods, respectively, ended 
calculated using a proprietary system measuring five-year total returns versus a market index, comparing risk levels against 137 global funds, and evaluating fundamental char k 

and reinvestment of dividends and capital gains. Past performance is no guarantee of fut S. Investment return and principal value will fluc that an invest 
original cost. Please read the prospectus carefully belore you invest or send money, It contains more complete information including management fees an 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON “WE, TOO, SING 
America” [Cover Stories, Oct. 30]. 
Your cover photo and articles helped 
capture the essence of the Million Man 
March. The five profiles of returned 
marchers highlighted what I and many 
friends have known for months: the 
march was beyond Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan. It was about diverse, hard- 
working black men, who struggle daily 
for their economic and spiritual lives, 
coming together for a mass healing. 
Thanks to—and in spite of—Farrakhan, 
brothers peacefully converged on Wash- 
ington to renew their energy and trans- 
late that energy into tangible results back 
in their home communities. 
Wylita Bell 
New York City 


SPEAKING AS AN AFRICAN AMERICAN, I 
must commend Farrakhan on his Mil- 
lion Man March. Like many blacks, I did 
not agree with the messenger, but I had 
to agree with the message. I pray that all 
people heard the call to stop the violence 
and senseless killing. Black Americans 
do not need any one person to speak out; 
we need only the support of those we 
elect, just as white people do. But this 
wall between the races must be elimi- 
nated before we destroy each other. 
Harold R. Holloway 
St. Augustine, Florida 


IN HIS TWO-HOUR SPEECH, FARRAKHAN 
said that the real evil in America is 
“white supremacy.” If the tables were 
turned and blacks were in the majority, 
wouldn’t they seek a priority position 
over whites? It may be that Farrakhan is 
interested in a better life for blacks, but 
his main concern is power and influence 
for himself. He uses an arsenal of hate, 
malice and jealousy to gain power. 
Morris B. Hart 
Schaumburg, Illinois 


I HAVE NEVER HEARD A NOISE AS LOUD AS 
the silence of the many black men who 
came together without violence or hate. 


African-American Men Sing America 

6¢The Million Man March was a 
rare example of unity of purpose 
and reconciliation. It was a spiritual 
and moral reawakening. 99 


Frank O. Dolezal 


Even the suggestion that African Ameri- 
cans who embrace Minister Farrakhan’s 
message must join the Nation of Islam or 
adopt anti-Semitism could not drown 
out the beauty of hundreds of thousands 
of black men united in peace, love and 
respect. All America should be proud. 
Tonya Delores Barnes 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 


THE MARCH WAS AN AFFRONT TO ALL THE 
good and decent people of America who 





have worked so hard for civil rights and 
racial harmony over the years. It must be 
condemned in the strongest possible 
terms. It is incredible that in 1995 a black 
| separatist and avowed racist like Far- 
rakhan can gather hundreds of thou- 
sands of men under the guise of atone- 
ment and yet hardly receive a ripple of 


scape. All this chatter about separating 

the message from the messenger is out- 

rageous and disgusting. There is no sep- 
arating the message this man brings. 

Luci Shaw 

Colonia, New Jersey 


THE SCENE IN WASHINGTON CAN ONLY 
be described as thoroughly miraculous. I 





realized that the indomitable strength of 


| the race lies in their collective pain. But 


what I saw on the news later subverts 
human decency and truth. It is a traves- 
ty that the credit due Farrakhan for 
delivering these black men to the steps of 
the Capitol in peace, in spirit, in love was 
rhetorically taxed by the media and 
politicians. White America should be so 
lucky as to have a leader who could bring 
a million of its men together to atone for 
their transgressions. 


Robert Corsini 
Los Angeles 


I WAS HAPPY TO SEE SO MANY BLACK MEN 
participating in the march. I am glad to 
see any individual or group take respon- 
sibility for the family. This is a huge 
problem in American society today—not 





just for blacks but for all races. Until we 








criticism from across the political land- | 
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AT LAST! A WRIST-ALARM WATCH 
THAT'S VERY EASY TO USE 


Whatever You 


Have To Do 
The|Qikfell=ya1 


Wrist Watch Alerts You 
Exactly When To Do It! 


For Only $19.5° gach 


( Limit four at this introductory price. 
Add $2.50 shipping & handling ) 


Beeps at the time you set it... 


Reminds you when it's time to: 


* Feed the parking meter! 
* Make that important phone call! 
* Leave for that high-level meeting! 
* End your present meeting! 
* Take your next pill! 
Many other valuable uses. 


Easy to set... and you are all set. 
Battery powered quartz movement 
with hour and minute hand to indicate 
time. Gold tone case, stainless steel 
back, black genuine leather band. 
Lifetime limited warranty. 


CHECK, VISA, MASTERCARD OR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


IMAGE WATCHES,”™ INC. 
9095 Telstar Ave. El Monte, CA 91731-2809 
Attn: Mr.Embree (800)401-4624 

(800)401-IMAGE 


| WAKES A GREAT Conant GIFT/PREMIUM ITEM. + ' 
' ASK FOR DETAILS ON [Qik] IMPRINTED WITH ' 
' 1 YOUR CUSTOMIZED COMPANY LOGO. 








Qatar: Pearl of 
the Arabian Gulf 


Early this century, colorful dhows from 
Qatar, filled with skilled pearl divers 
and adventuresome fishermen, were 
familiar signs of commerce on the 
Arabian Gulf. 

By the end of this decade, a 
flotilla of multi-domed tankers will 
ply the waters of the Gulf carrying 

liquefied natural gas (LNG) to cus- 
tomers in the Asia-Pacific region. 
In the span of several decades, 
Qatar's commercial base has been trans- 
formed by the discovery of vast gas resources and 
the challenge of delivering this energy to distant customers. 

These LNG shipments are the fruition of joint ventures, 
launched by the Qatari government in partnership with international 
oil companies, to develop that nation’s huge gas deposits. Dis- 
covered in the 1970s, the North Field is the world’s largest natural 
gas field. 

The LNG process itself is deceptively simple: Gas is extracted 
from a field, piped to LNG facilities where it is cooled to minus 200 
degrees Fahrenheit in huge refrigeration units—called trains—then 
loaded onto tankers for shipment. At the customer end, liquefied gas 
is offloaded from tankers, regasified and piped to power plants. 
Simple, perhaps, on paper. In a world with abundant energy and lim- 
ited capital, though, making an LNG project viable for sellers, buyers 
and partners is commercially complex and challenging. 

For Qatar, moving development plans for LNG from the draw- 
ing board to reality has been a massive undertaking. The projects are 
large, technically sophisticated and financially demanding. Mobil's 
experience and expertise in LNG has grown over the years. It began 
as we worked with the government of Indonesia to develop the Arun 
gas reserves over 20 years ago. It continues in the 1990s with Qatar 
General Petroleum Corporation as Mobil provides technical advice as 
well as marketing and financial expertise to Qatar's two largest LNG 
ventures. Qatargas, where Mobil has a 10 percent interest, will pro- 
vide six million tons/year of LNG to Japan. A second, Ras Laffan, in 
which Mobil is a 30 percent partner, ultimately will provide at least 10 
million tons annually. 

Mobil is pleased to be a strategic partner with Qatar in devel- 
oping its abundant resources. 


Mobil 


Visit us on the Internet: 
http://www.mobil.com. 


act responsibly, we are going to continue 
to see high teenage-pregnancy and -sui- 
cide rates, drug use by our children and 
a growing lack of respect from the youth 


of America. 
Kelly Chenault 
Mechanicsville, Virginia 
Via America Online 


LOUIS FARRAKHAN AND BENJAMIN PF. 
Chavis Jr. may not be the model citizens 
we would like to see leading black Amer- 
icans toward an ultimate unity, but we 
have to applaud their efforts. They are 
working to produce positive results, and 
all Americans, black and white, should 
support them. 
Sedrick Woods 
Kansas City, Missouri 


I WOULD LIKE TO OFFER FARRAKHAN THE 
opportunity to borrow my copy of 
Schindler’s List. I know he will be 
shocked to realize that the most brutally 
and continually oppressed people in the 
history of mankind are not black and 
have never made a march on Washing- 
ton; on the contrary, they are white and 
were forced to march into Auschwitz. 
Joseph Lukawitz 
Loon Lake, New York 


THE MILLION MAN MARCH WAS A BEGIN- 

ning. No, it didn’t include other colors 

and races, but it was a step in the right 
direction for the black man. 

Helen K. Young 

Blythe, California 


THE MARCH AND SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 

for African Americans are very positive, 

but the prejudice Farrakhan preaches is 

not right. I do not understand how any- 
one can support hate. 

Marjorie Clark, age 16 

Albany, Oregon 


1 AM A MIXTURE OF SWEDISH, GERMAN 
and French. I was born in an underpriv- 
ileged neighborhood in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and grew up in the 1930s 
and ’40s with immigrants from many 
European countries. We were all strug- 
gling to integrate into the American 
mainstream while trying to work our 
way out of our various ghettos. It wasn’t 
easy. That’s why I lost patience with the 
blacks and accused them of whining. 
They have had the same opportunities in 
this country as ridiculed white European 
immigrants and impoverished white 
women. We had no welfare state, but we 
did have strong family ties. It is encour- 
aging to read that the blacks are trying to 
strengthen theirs. 
Ruth B, Cunningham 
Napa, California 
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f the Pentium rocessor 


now is you. Totally portable. Press a button and your words, pictures and voice 


Mith + tuinc m re C valeni y r nt t ; 
With the ability to send E-mail wirelessly and beam documents. lecra s speed 


are there. Everyplace. No, pizzas will never fly over the net. But loved ones lost in 
r enables true MullitasKing What you always wanted now 
Baltimore will be found in Brazil. One keystroke. One finger. Is it yours? 


T A 


snina nere are 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


http://www.toshiba.com 


Pentium is a registered trademark of Intel Com. 











onderful Winter Escapes 


Feeling a little winter weary? Holiday Inn® hotels have a remedy for you. How about a 
cozy weekend in the city. Or does a week up in the mountains sound even better. Holiday Inn has 
over 1,800 hotels to choose from. Including one that’s just right for you. So when you're ready for 


a change, escape to Holiday Inn. With the Great Rates“* and Bed and Breakfast** offers available 


Holiday Sn 


Inn Keeping With The Times” 


at participating hotels, you can’t help but warm up to the idea 


CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL. 


4 = aa 
Holiday Sun Yotiday nn Hotidayy nm Hofiday nn 






Comment and guest not actual. Rates vary by hotel, rooms subject to prior sale and may not be available during blackout or peak periods. Not valid wil 
grams, groups oF other special offers, “Advance reservations may be required. Offer represents minimum 10% savings off non-discounted rate as & plished by the individual 
hotel. **includes one room plus a coupon redeemable for breakfast in the hotel restaurant, value up to $6 per person (US), maximum $12 per room, per Cay. Gratuities and aico 
holic beverages not included. Holiday Inn Express® hotels offer continental breakfast only. © 1995, Holiday Inns, inc. All rights reserved. Most holes are independently owned 
and/or operated. 











The Balkan Mission 


TIMING MAY BE THE REAL REASON WHY 
President Clinton is making plans to How ice) make 


send troops to Bosnia [THE BALKANS, 


Oct. 30]. Intervention appears to be a point at the 
more of a 1996 campaign move than a speed of light. 


legitimate effort to exercise foreign poli- 
cy leadership. Unlike U.S. actions in 
Haiti, intervention in Bosnia has been 
viewed as too risky by the politically con- 


cerned until now, when foreign policy | It's simple with a laser-dot pointer 

credentials are important toa re-election | from R Shack. Easier to handle 
bid. Timing may also be the reason why than x1 pointers and telescop 
NATO's European members have not tak- ing rods, each produces a fo 


en responsibility for stability in their cused beam that’s perfect for 

own region before now. ' 9599 ighting text and images 
NATO's original goal of defending ; ' : n presentations. There's o1 

Western Europe from Soviet aggression 963.1043NV : jus t for your confer 

needs to be redefined in order to con- 

front the demands that face Europe. The : 569% ) order, or for the 





e room or auditorium 


tion Of a store 


near vou, call 


Bring Back the ’50s rises 
\ se ead 1-800-THE-SHACK™ 


disputed writer aN ‘ 
a RadioShack 


Bruce Handy’s 

thesis that pa. 8 

today’s prime- 

time shows You've got questions. We've got answers 
represent TV's 
true Golden Age [TELEVISION, Oct. 
30]. Among them was William A. 
Zuber of Wyoming, New York, who 
wrote, “The television shows that 
Handy trumpets are the very ones 
that make me blush and turn the 
set off. Bring back the entertaining 
morality plays of the 'SOs.” Gordon 
Dosher of Plymouth, Minnesota, 
noted that after reading Handy’s 
article, “I questioned if | was 
becoming an old fogy.” He decided 
that he wasn’t and that TV was no 
more realistic now than in its first 

so-called Golden Age. Asked Dosh- 6) 
er: “Do Handy and his friends sit an (C8) a PS 
around talking about masturbation 

the way the cast of Seinfeld did? Is 

that situation any more realistic 

than Lucy and Ethel working in the 
candy factory?” Equally skeptical 

was Helen Koreneff of Rohnert 

Park, California. “Wittier?” she 

asked. “Like breaking comedic | 
ground by drinking from a bidet? | 





parently, so 
were the ‘Taurus 


designers. 


Are Handy and |! watching the 
same networks?” Hartley C. Baxter 
of Yarmouth, Maine, had an idea 
why today’s offerings might at 
least seem funnier: “TV shows 

are wittier only because we must 
listen to those incessant dubbed 
laugh tracks! Yes, Seinfeld is good, 
but six laughs in one minute? 
Come on!” 


©1995 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 











\tial functions. One machine 


Combine a Xerox Document WorkCenter™ 250 with 


your brilliant ideas, and you've got everything you 
need to do your best work ever. Right at home 
It's a fax, a printer, a copier, a scanner and a PC 


fax. Everything about the Document WorkCenter 


was designed to make you more productive, more 


professional than ever 


It handles multiple jobs simultaneously, so you'll 


never miss a fax or wait to print. And super-high reso- 


lution means clear text and crisp images. Everything 
looks smart and professional. Including you 
We've even included award-winning TextBridge 


. Professional Edition® software. This easy 
SS 


~ 


to-use package lets you scan in any document 


from the Document WorkCenter straight into your 


Print 





DOCUMENT 


WorkGenter. 250 


The all-in-one office partner. 


paper to life. No re-typing. N 
The Document Work( enter's 

to use. And it's a easy 

price even includes our 

You Sleep program, a big pa 
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$100 


REBATE 
NOW 


Visit Office De pot Offic 


d take one home 
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This may be one of America’s best ways to spend your retirement. 





Against the pink of an The BEST OF AMERICA 


early morning sky, a golfer annuities provide oppor- 
sends a perfect tee shot tunities for tax-deferred 
soaring down the middle growth, quality investment 
of the fairway. As the ball options, diversification, 
rolls to a stop 240 yards and professional manage- 
away, thoughts wander to ment to help you keep 


a time when this kind of pace with the changing 


day can be every day. And if this is your idea of financial marketplace. 
America’s best way to retire, you should consider To find out more call 1-800-BEST-481, or talk 
The BEST OF AMERICA® to your financial advisor about The BEST 


It’s a variable annuity from Nationwide® Life OF AMERICA. 
that allows you to choose underlying investment It just may give 


options from among ten of America’s top money you the best shot at Thep 


EST 
managers, including Fidelity, Neuberger & Berman putting you where OF AMERICL 


and Twentieth Century. you want to be. 


The BEST OF AMERICA*® annuities are offered by Nationwide Life Insurance Company, a member of The Nationwide Insurance Enterprise 
For more information about The BEST OF AMERICA annuities, including charges and expenses, you may obtain a prospectus from your financial advisor or 
write Nationwide Life Insurance Company, P.O. Box 16609, Columbus, Ohio 43216. Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send moncy 
The general distributor for The BEST OF AMERICA annuities is Nationwide Financial Services Inc. (NFS), Columbus, OH, a subsidiary of Nationwide Life 
Insurance. Nationwide Life is a subsidiary of Nationwide Corporation, a financial services holding company. ©1995. Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
Nationwide and The BEST OF AMERICA are federal service marks of Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 











post-cold war world requires that NATO 
accept responsibilities outside the scope 
of its origins. This new role must include | 
prov iding for its own regional security 
and accepting U.S. leadership, without 
the condition of committing resources 
only if the U.S. intervenes. U.S. leader- 
ship must be more decisive and work to 
instill foreign policy confidence if NATO is 
to be an effective alliance and successful 
in Bosnia. 
John F. Stampfli 
Mission Viejo, California 


A Split Between Rich and Poor The lowdown on your 

AM I MISSING SOMETHING? THE ELE- favorite stars including 

phants want to take money and health addresses, hometowns, 

care away from the poor elderly and give bios and birthdates. Plus 

it to the wealthy [THE Economy, Oct every entertainment 

“ W hat s wrong with this picturef If award winner since the 
ewt Gingrich and his gang think the Deny 4 

$245 billion tax cut is going to encourage beginning and all-time 

an outpouring of philanthropy, they are greatest movies, books, 

sorely mistaken. History has proved that music and TV shows. More 


the haves do not take care of the have- than 100 photos. 
nots. Or maybe Newt et al. want the cut 
because it benefits them personally. 
Kate Dobbs 
Indianapolis, Indiana 7 


{ iB 
1 DO NOT AGREE WITH ALL THE PROPOSED ~ 2 
, Little, Brown and Company ay 
changes, but I cannot condemn them, 


because only by conquering those chal- 
lenges can we be like our forefathers. 





The Republican Party is working toward 

returning our country to the leader it can 

be, rather than allowing socialism to 
destroy all our assets 

Shaun Best 

Magnolia, Arkansas 


Dancing in the Dark Shadows 


I READ WITH INTEREST THE ARTICLE 

‘Prime-Time Tunes” about CDs featur 

ing sound tracks from TV programs reason @) UuU 
{SHow BusINEss, Oct. 30]. The first TV 

sound-track album to attain gold status 
was produced under my auspices more 
than 25 years ago. It was the music from 
the afternoon series Dark Shadows 
Unlike most of today’s TV sound tracks, 
this album contained only Charles 


an Accord? 


Grean’s original music from the show 


and was devoid of appearances by major ® 
stars. We used the people in the series 
and cut it for under $10,000—cheap even = 


in those times. Today the record busi- 
ness is a whole different ball game, and 
the sales potential of the CD depends as 
much on who performs the music as on 
how successful the show is. That’s why e 
even CDs spawned from megahit shows 
can still turn out to be sales disasters 
Bob Reno 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Is it the espresso or OS/2 
Warp Connect? 


While OS/2° Warp Connect may not come 
with a twist of lemon, it can do something that’s 
nothing less than extraordinary. 

It will let you access multiple servers on 
multiple networks at the same time, w herever 
you might happen to be. 

Just make one phone call and enter your 
password. That’ all 
it takes to connect 
into Internet, NT! 
UNIX® NetWare? Windows’ for Workgroup and 
IBM servers. And that’s all it takes to share drives 
and printers, graphics files and databases. Even 
applications. It’s amazing, really. 

And because there are separate memory 
address spaces built in, it’s crash-protected. So 
a problem with one program wont crash 
everything youre running. 

With OS/2 Warp Connect, you can 
create Person to Person” connections 


with up to eight people, whether theyre 


Can your softw 





four floors away or four time zones. So you can 
conference by video. Collaborate by chalkboard. 
Communicate. 

And you can do it all with the speed and 
reliability of OS/2, the software that readers of 
InfoWorld voted Product of the Year for three 
consecutive years. If youre looking for network 

connectivity, com- 
are do this? patibility and true 
multitasking, you 
should remember one important thing: It’s not 
only where the working world is headed, it’s 
where it is right now. 

‘To find out how OS/2 Warp Connect can 
help your business, call us at 1 800 IBM-3333, 
ext. EA 100. Or visit our web site at http://www. 
austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html. You'll 


find it quite stimulating. 


Solutions for a small planet” 


Be cant 
Ve cant 


bebe you th ere. 


a 


B 
f ut we can 


give you a laste. 


With a Brita® Water Filtration 
Pitcher, crystal clear, refreshing 
water is as close as your faucet. 

Like nature, Brita is beautifully 
simple. Just fill the pitcher with tap 
water. The patented, replaceable 
filter goes straight to work reducing 
chlorine taste and odor, as well as 
sediment, water hardness and cop- 
per. It even removes 93% of lead. 

In just minutes, you can 
enjoy some of the most wonderful 
water anywhere. And you won't 
have to travel any farther than 


your kitchen. 


~ BRITA’ 


zg 


BRITA 


Tap into great taste. 






Brita offers a money-back guarantee* and is available in half-gallon and two-gallon models, 
Find Brita at: Bed Bath & Beyond, The Bon Marche, Burdines, Dillard's, Elder-Beerman, Famous-Barr, Foley’ Hecht’s, Kaufmann's, 
Linens ‘n Things, Macy’, Rich’s, The Broadway, better health food stores and other fine retailers. For the retailer nearest you, call 1- 


TA (USA) INC 





irus, Lechter’s, 
800-44-BRITA, 





Substances removed may not be in all users’ water. * Details in box 





Trouble in Paradise 


AS A PAST VISITOR TO THE GALAPAGOS 
Islands, I know that no photos or stories 
can do justice to the unusual ecology and 
wildlife of this incredible place. To read 
about the troubled future of the Galapa- 
gos was very disheartening [ENVIRON- 
MENT, Oct. 30]. Once again, human 
greed and lack of foresight are made evi- 
dent by the destruction of this invaluable 
ecological reserve. Its value has to be 
recognized and respected. 
Cynthia A. Mulvey 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GALAPAGOS: A GLIMPSE INTO OUR PLAN- 
et’s future and another lost opportunity. 
Peter J. Couri Jr. 

Peoria, Illinois 


YOUR ARTICLE STRENGTHENS A BELIEF I 
have long held, that human beings are a 
singularly vicious, selfish and shortsight- 
ed species whose status as rulers of the 
world seems to contradict Darwin’s the- 
ory of survival of the fittest. Continued 
disregard of the planet we live on will 
surely cause us to be “naturally selected” 
right out of the picture. 

Scott Knudsen 

New York City 





FROM 1979 TO 1986 I WORKED AS A NATU- 
ralist guide in the Galapagos Islands. 
Back in the old days, lobster was plenti- 
ful, and we could snorkel at night to pro- 
vide people with the delicacy for lunch or 
dinner. Sea cucumbers were not har- 
vested but merely pointed out to under- 
water enthusiasts as part of the unique 
marine world of the islands. The 16 
species of shark were regarded with 
passing awe, as they are among the shi- 
est of Galapagos wildlife. 

In early 1985, before the Marine 
Resources Reserve was established for 
the Galapagos, a foreign fishing vessel 
was noticed. This ship apparently had 


permission to fish for shark among the | 


islands. We were suddenly disturbed by 
the sight of hundreds of shark fins drying 
on lines strung above the vessel’s main 
deck. That was only a hint of what the 
future was to bring. Now, because of 
overfishing, there is a ban on lobstering 
and the sea cucumber is threatened. 
The Galapagos are a treasured natur- 
al resource for Ecuador. But many dif- 
ferent agencies and individuals have an 
interest in the islands, and it is very diffi- 
cult for all to agree on anything. The 
unrecognized heroes of this situation are 
the superintendent and staff of the Gala- 
pagos National Park. Overworked and 
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underpaid, they accomplish small mira- 
cles. Most of the workers are native peo- 
ple who realize that the future of the 
islands lies in maintaining a pristine 
environment for its wildlife. Sad to say, 
the islands might benefit enormously 
from being completely closed to outside 
influence for a few years. 
Bill Hendricks 
Renton, Washington 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601. Our 
E-mail address is Timeletter @aol.com. Correspondence should 
include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. TIME is 
available both on America Online and on Time Warner's 
Internet home page, Pathfinder: http://pathfinder.com. 





Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you! 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 











It's not just what a car feels like 
on the road that’s important. 
It's what it feels like down the road. 





Accord LX 


The Accord won't squeak, rattle or cost you a bundle to repair and maintain down the road. That's why it’s been named 
“Best Overall Value” in its class for nine years in a row by The Complete Car Cost Guide from IntelliChoice: 


) 


_ Your Honda Dealer Today 


*[ntelli choice? Inc, Campbell, CA, The Complete Can 


RTGS 


15 American Honda Motor Ce 


Ine. Acoord LX and DX models. Internet address: hitpywwewarr 


thchowe.com 











HOW AIG’S ABILITY TO CONTROL FINANCIAL RISKS PUT 


ONE AIRLINE ON A STRAIGHTER COURSE. Anairline’s first-ever energy 
hedge in jet fuel, using a series of fixed-for-floating-rate transactions. It's no blue-sky idea but how we recently helped 


a major U.S. carrier manage risk. Since the airline's international operations generate a multiple-currency revenue 








stream, we also act as one of its primary foreign exchange partners. And we provide primary and excess 


property/casualty insurance for its buildings and aircraft, fidelity and international insurance coverages. Products and 


services for which more and more corporations are heading in AIG's direction. For the definitive response to risk. 


AIG WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 


American International Group, Inc., Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 
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The Magazine of Wester Living 


Take care of almost everyone on 
your list with a gift of Sunset. You'll 
be giving a year's worth of great 
ways to entertain and improve your 
home, mouth-watering recipes, 
gardening tips and travel plans. 


Save money, too! 


Special Holiday Rates 


| Ee sor 


for the first 
one-year subscription 
(your own or a gift) 


#2. ser 


for each additional 
one-year gift subscription. 


Specially designed holiday gift cards 
will announce each of your gifts! 


Send your order to: 
Sunset 


P.0. Box 56648 
Boulder, CO 80322-6648 


Please be sure to include your 
complete name and address for 
billing after the holidays. 


Or call us toll-free: 1-800-777-0117. 


This special offer applies to U.S. subscnptions only. 
Outside the U.S. (in U.S. funds only) each subscription: 


Canada-$33 (includes postage & G.S.T.). Mexico-$31, 


Other interational-$41 (both include postage). 
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The HP Color LaserJet printer. The only one that does it all. 


These days, it seems that everyone 
wants it all. Documents with terrific 
impact. Printed fast, dependably and 





economically. How can you deliver 
all that and more? Well, there really 
is only one complete answer — the 
HP Color LaserJet printer. 


It combines show-stopping color with 
the rich black and white you need 
for your day-to-day business printing. 
It prints a variety of sizes, from 
standard to legal and 11 x 17 (black 
only). And it produces multi-page 


documents from start to finish faster 


than other color laser printers. Of 
course, it also has everything you've 


come to expect in an HP LaserJet. 
Industry-leading software support. 
HP LaserJet compatibility. Seamless 
integration in networking environ- 
ments, And unmatched reliability. 


Better still, you get all this at the 

lowest possible cost of ownership. 

In short, all you've been looking for 

is right here. For print samples, call 

1-800-527-3753, Ext. 1024. 

HP Color Printers 

Just what you had in mind. 

Gg HEWLETT" 
LA PACKARD 





Room GlA. 


UWlawnts to wvite 


proposoll ull 


Ask for a Room that Works and, for no extra charge, get a room with a lavge Aesk, ergonomic 


chaiv and Aataport for your laptop. There’s no access fee for calling cava calls. So after 


When you've comfovtowle 
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IPAS OWMAAS. 


ee at 


Oe = =—you write your proposal, you can use your AT&T Corporate Cava to make a 


sale in your slippers. Call your travel agent or 800-228-1210. We believe: 


you com Ao onythivg: Marriott 
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No Fire in His Belly 

“To offer myself as a candi- 
date for President requires 
... a passion and commit- 
ment that despite my every | 
effort, I do not have for politi- 
cal life.” With these words 
Gulf War hero and celebrity 
author Colin Powell put an 
end to months of speculation 
and bowed out of the 1996 
presidential race. His wife 
Alma’s deeply held fears that 
“a lot of crazy people out 
there” might try to kill Powell 
are believed to have played a 
part in his decision, though 
the couple denied that was so. 


And in This Year’s Elections ... 
The results may not be proof 
of a Democratic revival, but 
at the very least the party 
held its ground in last Tues- 
day’s off-year elections, 
which many candidates had 
framed as an early referen- 
dum on the so-called Repub- 
lican Revolution. The results: 


Governors 

In Kentucky, Democrat Paul 
Patton won a narrow victory 
over Republican Larry 
Forgy, while Mississippi's 
Republican incumbent Kirk 
Fordice trounced his Demo- 
cratic opponent Dick Molpus 


_ 


in one of the day’s few bright PUTTERER OF THE WEEK: Colin Powell forswore politicking and returned to what 
spots for the G.0.P. he loves best—working under the hoods of old Volvos (it’s true—read the book) 





Mayors 

Voters in Gary, Indiana, 

where nearly 90% of the resi- a o_o 
dents are black, elected ——— | N S | D E 0 K L A H 0 M A C I T Y a 
Democrat Scott King their 
first white mayor in 28 years. 
In San Francisco, Willie 
Brown, California’s flamboy- 
ant former state-assembly 
speaker, faces a Dec. 12 
runoff against decidedly un- 
flamboyant incumbent Frank 
Jordan (who weirdly sought 
to liven up his image shortly 
before the election by show- 
ering in the nude with two 
local disc jockeys). In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, no 


Unlike 0.J., McVeigh Will Testify 

Stephen Jones, the lawyer representing Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing suspect TIMOTHY MCVEIGH, told TIME he will definitely 
put his client on the stand. He claims prosecutors lack hard 
evidence placing McVeigh at the scene. But prosecution ex- 
perts are working ona 22-second surveillance-camera video- 
tape of the bomb-laden Ryder truck in hopes of enhancing the 
driver's image. Also, an eyewitness told federal authorities 
that he made “eye contact” with McVeigh at the scene. “I got 
a cold, icy stare,” the witness recalled. “It unnerved me.” 
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“Always wear your safety belt 


wr Rees Enjoy the peace of mind that comes 
' Ges 


a with standard dual air bags.” 








Control Trac 4wheel drive 
provides instant traction 
control automatically 





Think Of It As Preventive Medicine 


Available voice-activated 
phone leaves your bands 
free for safer driving 





Standard 4-wheel antitock 
disc brakes for surer, safer stops 





Available integrated child 
safety seat eliminates the 
need for add-ons. 











Neon gas third brake light 
illuminates faster for improved 

safety in traffic situations Speed-sensitive wipers self- 
adjust to match vebicle 
speed for better visibility 
in wet weather 





Available remote keyless entry 
feature provides both security 
and convenience 





> For The Road. — Ford Explorer. 


Security and comfort come from 
adjustable-beight front safety belts 


THE WORLD'S JUST TOO BIG TO BE LEFT UNEXPLORED. 


Side-impact door beams 
front and rear 

















WINNERS 





CHRON 


MARCIA CLARK 

She salves the wound Energy Secretary fuels 
of 0.).’s acquittal with a controversy by hiring 
$4.2 million book deal firm to rate reporters 
GAY GEORGE 

DOWN EASTERS ALLEN 

Maine's voters handily Virginia's Governor 
defeat an anti-gay reels as G.0.P. fails to 
rights proposition take state legislature 
FAT AND “THE DAWG 
CALORIES POUND” 

Its light menu flagging, End zone—loving Cleve- 
Taco Bell adds Bacon land football fans get 
Cheeseburger Burritos stiff-armed as Browns 
to its larder bolt for Baltimore 


CRUEL AND UNUSUAL—OR YUMMY? 
44Many violent criminals, including Jeffrey Dahmer, start as 


animal abusers. Feeding inmates bean burritos rather than baby 


G LOSERS 


ICLES 


back ribs would break the cycle of cruelty. FF —sncrio newnirn, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF PEOPLE FOR THE ETHICAL TREATMENT OF ANIMALS, ARGUING THAT 
VEGETARIAN DIETS WOULD MAKE PRISON INMATES LESS PRONE TO VIOLENT MISBEHAVIOR 


Mascot Mayhem! It has been a dangerous month on America’s playing fields: 


torn ligaments, damaged vertebrae, broken ankles—and that’s just the mascots. 





‘ 
: 
s 
z 
$ (MI Mariner Moose of 
= the Seattle Mariners breaks 
+ an ankle while performing 
=a complex but routine prat- 
fall in which he pretends to 
water-ski on Rollerblades 
while being pulled by a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle. 
This time he loses his bal- 
ance and crashes hooves- 
first into a wall. 


Misjudging a som- 
ersault, Slider of the Cleve- 
land Indians falls off an 
8-ft. wall and tears liga- 
ments in his right knee. 
Attempting a 
death-defying leap over a 
small fire, Wild Wing of the 


Anaheim Mighty Ducks 
lands in the flames when 
his skate slips. He is saved 
by cheerleaders—and by 
his flame-retardant suit. 


CRETE Oregon State foot- 


ball mascot Benny the 
Beaver, played by diminu- 
tive Marri Hollen, is 
punched out by a 6-ft. 
6-in., 320-Ib. University of 
California tackle after she 
hits him on the head with 
an inflatable hammer. 


Rocky the Moun- 
tain Lion of the Denver 
Nuggets breaks two bones 
in his back after attempting 
to leap off a trampoline, fly 


over several cheerleaders 
and dunk—a stunt he has 
executed many times be- 
fore without incident. 


Bananas the Bear, 
athletic mascot of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, sustains a 
facial bruise after being 
punched several times dur- 
ing a spirit-raising visit to 
the campus cafeteria. The 
culprit: a forward on the 
school's basketball team. 
(EZ) Benny the Beaver is 
slugged again—this time in 
the face and for no appar- 
ent reason—by a 6-ft. 5-in., 
305-lb. lineman for the 
Arizona Wildcats. 
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surprises: Democratic in- 
cumbents Kurt Schmoke and 
Edward Rendell won easily. 


State Legislatures 

It was a bad day for the 
G.oO.P. in Virginia, where the 
strenuous efforts of Gover- 
nor George Allen and the 
national party failed to win 
control of the legislature. In 
Maine, Democrats picked 
up a one-seat margin in the 
House, having lost their 
majority earlier this year as 
a result of party defections. 
And in Mississippi, despite 
Fordice’s big victory, the 
legislature remained in 
Democratic hands. 


Propositions 

Maine voters rejected an 
anti-gay rights measure. 
Gambling fared badly in 
Washington, where Indian 
tribes failed to convince vot- 
ers that they need 24-hour 
casinos. A riverboat-gam- 
bling proposal was sunk in 
Missouri, as was an effort to 
win floating casinos for In- 
diana. And in the year’s 
most colorful campaign, 
“gonzo” journalist Hunter 
Thompson persuaded voters 
in Aspen, Colorado, to unite 
against “the greed heads” 
and the “absentee-landlord 
scum” seeking to expand 
the town’s airport to accom- 
modate big jets. 


Budget Skirmishing 

The Republican-controlled 
Congress and the Democrat- 
ic White House remained on 
a collision course over bal- 
ancing the federal budget. 
The House and Senate sent 
President Clinton a bill adding 
$67 billion to the nation’s $4.9 
trillion debt ceiling, and will 
probably follow it with a mea- 
sure extending government 
spending for a few weeks. 
However, Clinton is expect- 
ed to veto the bills because 
of extraneous provisions he 
finds unacceptable. The like- 
ly result is a brief shutdown of 
nonessential government op- 
erations as the two sides seek a 
compromise on the spending 
measure. One possible stop- 
gap solution to the impasse 
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To Wrap Up Big Holiday Savings 
Just Use Your Discover’ Card. 







Give a Braun espresso maker 
and savor up to $20 in savings. 


Go with select Mattel toys 
and get over $40 in rebates. 


Snap up Polaroid products 
and receive $10 rebates. 


Watch for Sony Wonder videos 
and save $2 on each one. 


It's all as — looking in the mail 


for your Big Payback Value Book. 
\ A 
\ 41 7 
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This holiday season, stack up over $170 in cash rebates when you shop 
with your Discover® Card and our Big Payback™ Value Book. Inside, 
you'll find savings on select Braun, Mattel, Polaroid and Sony Wonder 
gifts? Plus details on how you could win one of eight $250,000 prizes in The Big Payback 
sweepstakes. So look in the mail for your Value Book. And leave it to 
Discover Card to point out the best values for the holidays. 


It’s Big. It’s Back. It’s The Big Payback: 








Useit where yousee the NOVUS "a 


*Offer good only in U.S. Allow 6-8 weeks for receipt of rebate. Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted. See Value Book in Discover Card billing statement for 
complete details. Shop by 1/1/96. *No purchase required. U.S. residents 18 or older. Void where pe: hibited. For free entry details/rules, which bind entrants, send 
SASE to PO. Box 4268, Blair, NE 68009. Deadlines vary by entry method from 12/26/95 to 1/10/96. © 1995 Greenwood Trust Company, Member FDIC 



























































over the debt ceiling: “bor- 
rowing” from the pension and 
savings of federal employees. 


Trouble in Uniform 
The Tailhook-tainted U.S. 
Navy found itself scrambling 
to deal with a new sex scan- 
dal. This time, as reported in 
the Washington Post, a chief 
petty officer was charged 
with drunkenly groping a 
young female colleague dur- 
ing a commercial-airline 
flight. An additional 20 or so 
sailors were also on board— 
including a Navy chaplain 
with the rank of lieutenant 
commander—who apparent- 
ly did nothing to intervene, 
despite the woman's 
screams. Further unwelcome 
news for Navy brass: some 
two dozen midshipmen from 
the U.S. Naval Academy are 
under investigation for al- 


Hazel’s “Enemies List” 
It was a political blunder 
sure to provoke nostalgia 
for the Nixon Administra- 
tion: the Wall Street Journal 
reported that Energy Secre- 
tary Hazel O'Leary hired a 
Washington firm to investi- 
gate reporters and news or- 
ganizations in an effort to 
determine the sources of 
negative stories about the 
department. Though the 
White House sternly re- 
buked O'Leary, it decided 
she could stay at her post. 


Israel Buries Rabin 
More than 60 world leaders, 
including President Clinton 
and former Presidents Jim- 
my Carter and George Bush, 
gathered in Jerusalem as 
assassinated Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was laid to 
rest on Mount Herzl, burial 
ground of Israeli heroes. 
Grieving Israelis exhausted 
the country’s supply of 
mourning candles and stood 
weeping as a two-minute 
siren sounded. p.L.0. Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat, who did 
not attend the funeral, later 
made a quiet 90-minute visit 
to Tel Aviv to offer condo- 


lences to Rabin’s widow Leah. 


leged marijuana and LspD use. | 
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BOB FOREHEAD AND 
HHIS CHIEF STRATEGIST 
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CHRONICLES 


DISPATCHES 


By ADAM COHEN, in Angola 


Cowpokes in Chains 


CLIFFORD BOWMAN, LEFT, IS EVERYTHING A RODEO HERO SHOULD BE. 
He rides tall in the saddle. He can hang on to a bucking bull with the 
best of them. He can milk a wild cow, and he’s handy with a gun—after 
all, he’s serving a life sentence for killing his father-in-law with a rifle. 

No, Bowman is not your run-of-the-mill broncobuster. But he is 
the winner of this year’s All-Around Champion Cowboy title at the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola. Site of the only all-inmate rodeo 
in the nation, Angola is home to what the event’s organizers tout as a 
“gang of crazy convict cowboys.” Among them: all-around runner-up 
Johnny Brooks, right, who owes his title to skillful bull riding and a 
botched grocery-store robbery; and Terry Hawkins, a former butcher- 
shop employee who killed his supervisor with a hammer and went on 
to win this year’s “Guts & Glory,” an event in which contestants try to 
remove a poker chip taped to the forehead of an angry bull. 

While prisoners are fairly unpopular these days in most parts of the country, some 
20,000 Louisianans were willing to wait in line for hours and pay $7 ($3 for the kids) 
to attend the sold-out shows at the state’s only maximum-security prison. Parents with 
a sense of humor took photos of their children behind bars in a replica of an Angola 
prison cell. Business was also brisk at the “Lifers’ Sno-Cones” refreshment booth, 
manned by a murderer and an aggravated rapist. In a nice Jailhouse Rock touch, an all- 
convict band named Pros and Cons provided the music. 

A sprawling 18,000-acre work farm that has as grim a history as any prison in Amer- 
ica, Angola might seem like an unlikely place to go looking for a good time. The field- 
work used to be so brutal that in 1951, 31 prisoners cut their Achilles tendons in protest. 
But today, thanks to a federal 
lawsuit and changes in prison 
leadership, the mood is about 
as upbeat as it can be in a facil- 
ity that boasts watchtowers, ra- 
zor-wire fences and a lethal- 
injection chamber. 

Some audience members 
no doubt attend in hopes of 
seeing the rodeo animals dish 
out a little cruel-and-unusual 
punishment. “They think if a 
prisoner falls off a horse and gets stepped on, maybe that’s what he deserves,” says Bow- 
man. The risk of injury at Angola is actually higher than at a non-inmate rodeo because 
many of the men have no experience with bulls and bucking broncos. “Some of these 
prisoners are from the big city and have never been on an animal before,” notes Dan 
Klein Jr., one of the rodeo’s producers. “The bad ones are really bad.” Audiences in the 
past have been rewarded with broken bones and, once, a fatal heart attack. 

But the crowd’s good-natured cheering seems to indicate that the majority are 
rooting for the cons not to get trampled. Warden Burl Cain hopes his men, with their 
sometimes accomplished bull wrestling and barrel jumping, are leaving a lasting im- 
pression. “These inmates don’t have horns and a fork and a tail,” says Cain. “The rodeo 








Cons make sure a steer does hard time 


shows that they can be rehabilitated—that they're real people too.” & 
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Roundup in Israel 

Israeli police arrested Hagai 
Amir, brother of Rabin’s 
confessed killer Yigal Amir, 
as a suspected accomplice 
in the slaying. Authorities 
discovered a large cache of 
weapons, including explo- 
sives, at Yigal Amir’s home. 
Also taken into custody for 
possible involvement: Avishai 
Raviv, the leader of a radical 
right-wing group; a member 
of an élite army unit and his 
father; and three other men 
with links to Yigal Amir. 


Progress in Bosnia Talks 
Creating what Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher 
called “an essential building 
block to peace,” Croats and 
Muslims signed an agree- 
ment at talks in Dayton, 
Ohio, to strengthen their 
political and economic fed- 
eration, which would con- 
trol one part of Bosnia; the 
remaining territory would 
be Serb-run. But lest the 
meetings become too pro- 
ductive, Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman renewed 
his threat to retake a strip 
of Serb-held territory in 
eastern Croatia if negotia- 
tions do not provide its re- 
turn by Nov. 30. Christo- 
pher warned Croatian 
leaders not to use force. 


Servicemen Admit Rape Roles 
Three American servicemen 
admitted their roles in the 
abduction and rape of a 12- 
year-old Japanese schoolgirl 
on the island of Okinawa, a 
crime that has threatened 
the military alliance between 
the U.S. and Japan. If con- 
victed, the men face up to 
life in prison. At a press con- 
ference in Atlanta, the defen- 
dants’ families maintained 
the confessions had been co- 
erced by military authorities. 


Nigeria Executes Nine Critics 
The military government of 
Nigeria hanged Ken Saro- 
Wiwa, a prominent author 
and critic of the regime, 
along with eight others who 
had been accused with him 
of involvement in the mur- 
der of four pro-government 

















leaders last year. Saro-Wiwa | 
maintained his innocence 

to the end; his supporters 

say he and his co-defen- 
dants were framed. After 

the executions, the U.S. 

and several other countries 
withdrew their ambas- 
sadors, and the Common- 
wealth nations of Britain 

and its former colonies, 
meeting in New Zealand, 
suspended Nigeria. 





Russians under U.S. Command 
U.S. Secretary of Defense 
William Perry and Russian 
Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev agreed on a unique 
command structure that 
would allow Russian troops 
to serve as part of a prospec- 
tive peacekeeping force for 
Bosnia. The trick? Instead 
of being placed under NATO 
command, an option unac- 
ceptable to Russia after more 
than four decades of cold 
war opposition to the al- 
liance, the 1,000 Russian in- 
fantry troops would be put 
under American command. 
However, American orders 
would be subject to approval 
by Russian subordinates. A 
NATO diplomat described 
the unusual arrangement as 
“a fig leaf.” 


BUSINESS 


Peso Dives to New Low 
Traders’ uncertainty over 
Mexico’s economic-recovery 
plans drove the country’s 
currency to a record closing 
low of 7.80 pesos to the dol- 
lar despite the Mexican gov- 
ernment'’s best efforts, which 
included raising short-term 
interest rates nearly 1] 
points, to 55.5%. 


SCIENCE 


New AIDS Drugs Endorsed 

An FDA advisory panel 
recommended the full 
approval of three new anti- 
Arps drugs. One drug, called 
saquinavir, is the first in a 

new generation of potent 

Arps fighters known as 
protease inhibitors, which | 
attack the virus in the late | 
stages of its reproduction. 
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WHITMAN YGLESIAS, 196: 


BORN. To OLIVER STONE, 49, Vietnam vet- 
eran/conspiracy buff/filmmaker, and his 
wife CHONG SON CHONG, 36, a model: a girl, 
Tara; in Santa Monica, California. 


RECOVERING. CHRISTINE TODD WHITMAN, 
49, New Jersey's Governor and rising G.0.P. 
star; from surgery to remove an ovarian 
cyst; in Morristown, New Jersey. 


DIED. EDDIE EGAN, 65, police officer/actor; 
of cancer; in Miami. As a New York City de- 
tective in 1962, Egan oversaw the famed 
“French Connection” heroin bust, which 
inspired the 1971 movie. In it Egan, por- 
traying his boss, was cast opposite Gene 
Hackman, who won an Oscar for playing 
Egan. The real cop went on to play a pla- 
toon’s worth of the Hollywood sort. 


DIED. PAUL EDDINGTON, 68, actor; of can- 
cer; in London. Eddington enjoyed his best 
notices playing Jim Hacker, the full-voiced, 
empty-headed politician dominated by his 
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WHITE PATRICK, 1956 


staff in the popular British TV series Yes, 
Minister and Yes, Prime Minister. 


DIED. MELVIN (“Slappy”) WHITE, 74, come- 
dian; of a heart attack; in Brigantine, New 
Jersey. White was one of the first African- 
American nightclub comics to play major 
white venues. His self-deprecating humor 
became a fixture of film, TV and “roasts.” 


DIED. JOSE YGLESIAS, 75; writer; in New 
York City. The American-born author of 
Cuban-Spanish ancestry brought a re- 
porter’s sensibility to such enduring works 
as The Truth About Them (1971), a multi- 
generational novel tracing a Cuban family 
from Florida immigration to middle-class 
success, and The Franco Years (1977), an 
oral history of Spain’s darkest days. 


DIED. JOHN PATRICK, 90, author of the 
Pulitzer-prizewinning hit play The Teahouse 
of the August Moon (1953) and numerous 
screenplays; in Delray Beach, Florida. 





50 YEARS AGO 





IN TIME TIME 





“ 4 e / 2 a” 
‘Americans Can Be Nice If They Don’t Drink 
Six months after V-E day, the liberators were beginning to grate } 
on the liberated: “The behavior of U.S. soldiers abroad, partic- 
ularly in ... Europe, has left a bad taste in the mouths of all 
concerned ... It was not just holdups here and drunkenness 


and rowdyism there. It was in large part the attitude of many Cover: Soviet 
G.l.s, who swaggered about as though they were con- composer and 
querors—and irresistible conquerors to boot ... In Le Havre, pianist Sergei 
where some Frenchmen began carrying truncheons at night to Prokofiev 


protect their wives and sisters from G.I. insults, a young French girl complained: 
‘... think Americans can be nice if they don’t drink, But when they are drunk 
I . L wish they would go home.’” -Nov. 19, 1945 


they are beasts .. 
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CAMPAIGN ’96 


GENERAL 
LETDOWN 


OOM aoolkwur col moelmienmeite 
race reminded Americans why they 
wanted him to run in the first place. 
This is the story of why he didn’t 


By NANCY GIBBS 
HE MOST INTERESTING DECISION IN MOD- 
ern American politics was made, in the fi- 
nal days, not once and for all but over and 
over again. On Thursday night Colin Pow- 
ell was poised to run. All the stars were 
aligned, the polls plump with support, the 
money hovering, ready to land. And then 
there came Newt Gingrich, who slipped 

away from his handlers and arrived in secret on Pow- 

ell’s doorstep, bearing the flame of the conservative 
revolution and telling him, in effect, “Do it.” 

So close he came, and yet by the next morning the 
fire had gone out again, and by Monday night the de- 
cision was definitely no. But after he returned froma 
speech in Philadelphia, he was back on the fence. 
Alma Powell told her children that she wouldn't be- 
lieve he was really getting out until he stood before 
the cameras and said so. 

When he finally did, on a cold Wednesday after- 
noon in the kind of soulless hotel ballroom where 
campaigns go to die, his friends had never seen him 
look so sad. In his graceful exit speech, they heard all 
the qualities and contradictions that have made Pow- 
ell’s character and career so fascinating: a military 
man with a social conscience; a black New Yorker 
who attracted white Southern voters and Wasp CEOs 


Running 
for the presidency “requires a 
calling | do not yet hear” 
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like lint; the man who kept gays out of the 
military but endorsed gay parents as long as 
they create a home with love and disci- 
pline; a geology major who became, in the 
words of Gerald Ford and the view of many 
others, “the best public speaker in Ameri- 
ca”; the product of one of the most rigid, hi- 
erarchical institutions in American life 
who had a chance to realign political par- 
ties and reinvent race relations; a relative 
political unknown who inspired huge trust; 
a black man on a white horse. 

“I have never in my life seen him so 
torn up about something,” admits Powell’s 


son Michael. “You have to remember, this 
is a soldier. This is a warrior, who does not 
like walking away from a fight. It’s not fear; 
it’s not self-doubt. Every instinct in his 
bones says, “Do it.’” 

This is the story of why he didn’t. 


THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO WEIGHED THE 
decision with Colin Powell agree that there 
was no one factor and no one moment that 
tipped the balance—not even the obvious 
ones. His family heard the rumors that they 
had somehow vetoed his running. “There 
was a lot more to it than that,” says 





Michael, as he pauses, lets out a sigh and 
begins to tell what happened. “I hear ‘It 
was Alma’ all the time. Well, it wasn’t just 
Alma. This is a much more sophisticated, 
subtle story than that.” 

In fact, he says, for all the reports of 
family powwows during the final stretch, 
Powell never even put it to a vote. 

As for Alma? There was never a veto. 
Powell never asked her. 

You have to understand how this fami- 
ly works, Michael explains. Everyone who 
knows Alma says that if her husband had 


| chosen to run, she would have supported 
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WHY ALMA DIDN’T WANT THE JOB 


By ERIC POOLEY WASHINGTON 


ELF-POSSESSED AS USUAL, ALMA POWELL IGNORED THE 

little chair that had been set up for her onstage and took 

her place at her husband's side. She looked at him not 

with a stagy gaze of adoration but with the warm, some- 
times amused expression that often flows from her blue-green 
eyes. She fielded questions easily, even had fun cutting off one 
of Sam Donaldson’s follow-ups. But more revealing than any- 
thing she said was the superb little hip check she used to push 
Powell aside so she could step up to a question—a gesture so 
swift and subtle few in the audience noticed it, but one that 
summed up the marital dynamic behind the general's decision. 
The look on Powell’s face said he was used to such tender as- 
sertions, Soon after, Alma did it again: she put a gentle hand on 
her husband's lower back, reminding him to Keep It Short. The 
press conference was a smashing success, she seemed to say, but 
it was time to head home. 

“My mother is the ground wire in my father’s electrical cir- 
cuit,” says Michael Powell, the couple’s 32-year-old son. “She 
helps him not get so electrified that he does something against 
his better judgment. She will not get caught up in the carnival. 
I can’t tell you the number of times I’ve watched in near em- 
barrassmentas she chastises him”—for believing his p.r., for get- 
ting windy or phony during a speech, for allowing Larry King to 
stroke him like a cat. “She gets ticked off,” says Michael. “She'll 
say, ‘My, that man of mine can be pompous, and she'll let him 
know: ‘That was stupid. You looked stupid.’ He loves that about 
her. She helps him hold on to himself.” 

Colin Powell has needed a lie detector lately. “All these peo- 
ple were treating him as if he’s on the right hand of You Know 
Who,” says one of the Powells’ closest friends. “That’s seductive 
to Colin. It’s not at all seductive to Alma. She’s not ambitious ei- 
ther for him or for her. There was a part of him that wanted this, 
but there was no part of her that did.” 

That’s because Alma’s lie-detection skills extend to Wash- 
ington at large. “In a town where people race around answering 
every bell because they're terrified they might miss their big 
chance, Alma answers only the bells she chooses,” says her 
friend Elayne Bennett, the wife of former Education Secretary 
William Bennett. “There's nothing she’s after here.” (Not that she 
is idle: without fanfare, she sits on the Kennedy Center board, 
makes sandwiches at a Washington soup kitchen, and finds time 
for the Red Cross, care and Best Friends, Elayne Bennett’s pro- 

















gram for inner-city girls.) 
As her husband's career 
advanced, Alma had to 
perform a series of in- 
creasingly public roles, 
She excelled, but didn’t 
always enjoy the social 
grind that might take 
her from the coffee held 
in honor of the fashion 
show held by the offi- 
cers’ wives, to the Red 
Cross lunch meeting, to 
the reception for the 
wife of the Trinidadian 
Security Minister, Alma 
leaves friends in stitches 
by describing hellish 
dinner parties at which 
Colin always seems to 
be sharing a private joke 
with Princess Diana 
across the table while 
Alma has to shout con- 
versation into the ear of 





; at 2. 
With Michael, 5S, and Linda, 3, in 
an octogenarian. “It’s not toad ede akan cata mises 
easy being the tail on 


Colin’s kite,” says someone who has seen Alma in action. “But 
she is always graceful and at ease; she never complains.” 

Dime-store psychologists in Washington have tried to link 
Alma’s much discussed clinical depression, which emerged in 
the mid-’80s, to the pressures of being the general’s wife. Her 
family and friends sensibly reject the notion. “This is a medical 
condition that flares up and gets treated, the way a bad back gets 
treated,” says Michael. “It’s not central to her life.” She is warm 
and outgoing, an attentive listener. She knows everybody but has 
just a few well-chosen close friends, most of them wives of cur- 
rent or former leaders of the defense or national-security appa- 
ratus: women married to men who can’t talk about their work. 
When Colin retired, these wives got together and threw a bash 
for Alma~a slumber party with no husbands allowed. 

It was a rare break from family, the abiding interest of her 
life. Last year Alma and Colin insisted that Michael and his fam- 
ily move in with them—for six months—while the young couple’s 
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him, however opposed she was to the 
whole idea. And that’s why he never came 
out and asked her, but tried to read the sig- 
nals instead. “My mother would look at 
him and say, ‘If you want to do it, I'm in,” 
Michael says. “The kids would say the 
same thing: ‘We're in.’ Because we've done 
this before. We're always in. That's a cardi- 
nal rule in this house: We’re in if you real- 
ly want to do it. See, he never would ask us 
to make this decision.” 


That doesn’t mean there weren't long 
family conversations, weighing the pros and 
cons. But they were conducted in the Pow- 
ell family style. “We're not the Brady 
Bunch,” says Michael. “Nothing ever really 
got resolved.” Michael generally leaned in 
favor of arun; his mother and sisters against. 
They would talk about the chance to do 
something really thrilling. “Then we'd make 
jokes about the funny things we were going 
to do to the White House,” says Michael. 
“We were planning to 
shake up the place. 
We'd laugh again, and 


then my mother might say, “This is really 
profound,’ And we'd reflect on how truly 
historic it would be. Then nobody would say 
anything for a while, until one of my sisters 
said to my father, ‘What do you want to do?” 
And he'd say, ‘I don’t know.’ And that’s the 
way it would end. To this moment—and he 
and I have had some of our warmest father- 
son talks over this—he has never said, “What 
do you think I should do?’ Never.” 

This was not the first time Alma and the 
family had wrestled with hard choices about 
service and sacrifice. “She has been down 
this road many times before,” Michael says 


new house was being built. Last week, shortly after Yitzhak Ra- 
bin’s assassination and just as Colin was making his big decision, 
Alma called her sister in Alabama. “It was nice to hear from her,” 
says Barbara Greene. “We talked about the grandkids.” Anything 


else? “Just the grandkids.” Alma never brought up the decision, | 


and Greene never asked. “It wasn’t on her mind,” Greene says. 

Nor did Alma ever bring up the Rabin assassination in con- 
versation, says Michael. “She already knew the world was like 
that,” he says. “This is a family that knows. The stories of my 
mother and grandfather sitting in the house with guns in their 
hands ready to shoot whoever came up the driveway are true. 
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She grew up in Birmingham, Alabama. Little girls were blown | 
| birthday. Pick out something she'll like and get over here.” The 


up in churches for no reason.” 
Ina segregated America, Alma Johnson was born into an ex- 


traordinary family, a tight-knit clan of teachers, principals, li- | 


brarians and social workers, who helped form the core of Birm- 
ingham’s black middle class. That community pushed the civil 








rights struggle as hard as any in America; the struggle was a fact 
of life, but it didn’t define Alma. “We were going to school, 
falling in love, shopping for clothes, being teenagers,” says her 
best friend from those days, Yvonne Hamilton. “Confronting 
white power wasn’t high on our list.” Whip smart, Alma gradu- 
ated from high school at 16 and from college at 19, then went on 
to become an audiologist in Boston, where she met Colin. “She 
succeeded in part because she was mentored by powerful, di- 
rected adults who never for a moment considered themselves 
inferior to anyone,” says Odessa Woolfolk, a schoolmate who is 


| now the board president of the Birmingham Civil Rights Insti- 


tute. Another friend calls this “the key to Alma—the reason she 
can go out and meet chiefs of state and be totally comfortable.” 

After a decade of it, Alma wants a break from public life. No 
sooner did she get Colin back from the Joint Chiefs than she al- 
most lost him to a presidential campaign. She was not so much 
worried about the dangers he would be exposed to, friends say, 
as tired of the intrusions. She’d had too many evenings alone 
while Colin worked late, too many security men in her kitchen 
while she made morning coffee. “I think she would like to go out 
to dinner with her husband without being bombarded,” says 
Barbara Greene. Still, Alma weighed such annoyances against 
the broader question of her calling. “She never said, “Wouldn't 
it be fun to be First Lady?” says Michael. “But she did say, ‘Is 
this more important than what I don’t like about it?” 

Colin Powell did not force his wife to answer that question. 
In the blessed calculus of a married life, he loved her too much 
toask her point blank, because she loved him too much to tell him 
how she really felt. After 33 years, words are scarcely necessary; 
they share a vocabulary of shrugs and knowing glances, a collec- 
tion of quirks and foibles fully accepted. Colin’s inability to please 
Alma with a birthday gift, for example, has become a running joke 
in the family. “He’d always present her with some lame appli- 
ance—a waffle iron, a potato peeler, a Ginsu knife,” says Michael. 
“If it was advertised on late-night TV, he thought it was pretty 
neat. Of course she'd hate it, and of course he'd be crestfallen. 
It became an annual ritual: ‘Is Dad going to blow it again?” 

At dinner one night in October 1990, as Powell was grabbing 
a break from deploying troops for Operation Desert Shield, he 
suddenly realized it was Alma’s birthday. As a close friend tells 
it, the phone rang, and he used the excuse of answering it to get 
out of hearing distance. Then he phoned his personal shopper 
at a Nordstrom department store. “Susan, I’ve forgotten her 


shopper came through with a nice warm-up suit, arriving just as 
the Powells were having coffee. Colin presented the gift to 
Alma, who loved it. “I thought you'd forgotten!” she cried. Her 
husband just smiled and kept his big mouth shut. = 
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SECRET VISITOR In a stealthy meeting, Gingrich offered advice 


“So has the family. When I was born, the 
man was in Vietnam. I met him when I was 
almost one year old. Four and a half years 
later he went back. Not knowing whether 
we're going to hear any day that he was nev 
er coming back—that’s a real aspect of mili 
tary family life. So how we went about this 
decision was unique, but not foreign to us.” 
Powell had lived, for roughly the past 
year, in the Haze. The crowds kept growing. 
Their praise and pleas were a river carrying 
him swiftly past all the rules and rites that 
attend a race for the presidency. Pundits 
talked of his star quality, the ability to make 
a room go quiet when he walked in. But it 
was not the bright beam of a supernova, a 
demagogue’s dazzle. It was more infrared, 
the kind that warms without burning. He 
seemed comfortable, respectable, most of 
all normal—too normal to run for the White 
House, which meant that he became the 
most popular candidate on the landscape 
without lifting a finger or spending a dime. 
It was an easy adoration that could have 
worked like a drug, even with Powell's polit- 
ical immune system. Michael watched his 











father wrestle with it. “I 
was very, very proud to 
watch him say, ‘I’ve got to 
step out of this cloud for a 
moment and look inside 
myself.” A race for the 
presidency, however easy 
the start 
very, very hard. The gen 


would become 


eral was enough a crea- 
ture of the capital to know 
how it works. “The people 
who are sucking you in to- 
day will stick a knife in 
your back tomorrow if the 
boat starts to go under,” 
Michael says. “They have 
personal interest in being 
attached to a phenome- 
non.” His father had to be 
careful not to let that 
sweep past his instincts. 

And as everyone now 
knows too well, those in- 
stincts are, above all, cau 
tious, Campaign veterans 
observe that deciding to 
run for President is funda 
mentally an irrational act 
Colin Powell, for all his 
candor and appealing hu- 
manity, has never been 
given to irrational acts. He 
decided to marry Alma 
only when she threatened 
to break up with him as he 
was heading for Vietnam. 
And so he went about 
weighing the White House 
bid very carefully. One of Powell’s 13 
Rules is “Check small things.” He re- 
viewed every pro and con, every poll, 
talked to a wide circle of friends and advis 
ers. None of those details could ignite a fire 
in his belly 

lhe public speeches he gave to make a 
about 
whether he would run. His stock answer was 


living always elicited questions 
an adroit pirouette about not having made up 
his mind—but he also flicked in allusions to 
his possibly grand future. At a speech in San 
Antonio, Texas, in January, he made approv- 
ing noises about the new Italian Prime Min- 
ister, selected precisely because “he has no 
politics and he has a government of tech- 
nocrats. Interesting!” As the months passed, 
he gradually gave longer, more thoughtful 
answers, speculating in public about his fu- 
ture in just enough greater detail to give re- 
porters reason to think he was steadily inch- 
ing closer to a yes decision 

As the Powell for President boomlet 
grew, the general did nothing to stop it. 
Draft Powell committees sent him memos 
explaining how he might actually win the 
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Gingrich spoke of the toll a race would take on privacy 





Republican nomination and presidency; he 
sent word back to keep up the good work. 
He met with his old friends and associates 
Kenneth Duberstein and Richard Armitage 
to game out how both an independent run 
and a Republican run would work, what the 
timing would be, how much money they 
would take. Duberstein prepared memos 
on filing dates and election laws. On May 24 
the three of them met at Powell’s McLean, 
Virginia, house to review the prospects. Du- 
berstein summed up Powell's state of mind 
at that point: “It’s fair to say that he’s not 
waking up every morning saying, ‘I want to 
be President, and how can I get there?’ But 
he’s enjoying the hell out of his speeches. At 
every forum he goes to, people are coming 
up to him and telling him he must run, that 
it’s his duty to serve. He can’t escape it.” 


UT DURING THE SUMMER SIM- 
mering, there were signs of 
Alma’s reluctance. One day she 
walked into the dining room to 
find the general, Armitage and 
Duberstein huddled over take- 
out chicken and mashed pota- 
toes and talking about the fu- 
ture. “What are you boys up to?” Alma asked. 

“Seeing if we might screw up the pres 
idential race,” Armitage replied 

“That's just great,” she said, joking, 
noncommittal. He asked her if she would go 
on camera during an interview scheduled 
with Barbara Walters. “No way,” she said. “I 
don’t do that.” Armitage smiled. “That's 
good,” he kidded her, “because then we 
don’t have to worry about your sitting in the 
background giving the finger and sticking 
out your tongue to the camera. We won't 
have to slash your tires so you can’t make it 
to the studio.” She did eventually do the in- 
terview—and through it all, she never flatly 
vetoed the idea of running. If elected, was 
the message, she would serve. 

As his book tour approached, Powell 
prepared himself for the publicity blitz by 
honing his positions on the major issues of 





the day, one more sign of his growing com- 
fort in the eddies of presidential politics. 
Before the Barbara Walters interview he 
sat down with friends to rehearse possible 
questions and answers—then deliberately 
used the interview to show a lot more leg 
on controversial subjects, including abor- 
tion, affirmative action and gun control. 
Meanwhile an unofficial Powell organi- 
zation took shape. “We knew from the peo- 
ple who had called us who was available for 
what,” says Armitage, a former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense under Reagan. “We 
weren't just sitting on our hands.” Powell 
tapped the G.0.P.’s best organizational minds 
for advice, pressing experts for details about 
deadlines, delegate slating, issues and policy 
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Powell knew his family would go along with his decision, whatever they actually felt—so he never asked 


questions, staffing and fund raising. Duber 
stein, a former Reagan chief of staff, reached 
out to a score of G.0.P. political operatives, 
asking those who were unaffiliated not to 
commit to any other campaign, even inviting 
those who had committed to stay loose 

All the while, Powell’s fax machine 
mailbox and home mail slot were flooded 
with unsolicited résumés, offers of volun- 
teers and policy papers Journalists faxed 
over speech ideas; several volunteered to 
quit their jobs and join the campaign. Fund 
raisers drew up financial timetables. CEOs 
called, urging Powell to run. Congressmen 

A 


pledged their silent support; some sitting 


Democratic lawmakers quietly pushed 
Powell to jump into the race, even as a Re 
publican, because the Democratic Party, 
they said, was beyond repair. Governors 
indicated they were ready to endorse. Du- 
berstein’s rabbi pulled him aside before 
service one Saturday morning in Septem- 
ber and asked, “Is he going to do it?” 
Literally, it seemed, everyone was 
vaiting for Powell, but even those whose 
advice he trusted most, such as former 
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President George Bush, who spoke with 
him several times by telephone and once in 
person, could not be certain afterward 
about which way he would go. The con- 
sensus of all the advice Powell received, 
says Armitage, was that a candidacy would 
be good for the country but hell for him. 

It was only after the book tour that 
Powell addressed himself to the hard ques- 
tion of actually deciding what to do. “There 
were times of great enthusiasm,” says Ar- 
mitage. “He'd get fired up, enthusiastic for 
the task at hand.” But then the urge would 
die down. On Saturday, Oct. 28, Powell de- 
cided he was going to run. The next day he 
got up and concluded that he couldn’t 

In the final week Powell tightened his 
circle of advisers to a group of three: Alma, 
Armitage and Duberstein. At one meeting 
early in the week, Powell was close enough 
to a yes to discuss the creation of an ex- 
ploratory committee. Duberstein talked to 
two lawyers about how to set it up. The 
group also considered talking to Charles 
Kelly, who ran Citizens for Colin Powell, 
about tapping into his organization, but 
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they decided to hold off until Powell was 
firmer about saying yes. 

Then some heavyweights helped push 
Powell further. On Wednesday, Nov. 1, Du 
berstein was calling old associates of Pow- 
ell’s to make sure they could drop their lives 
on short notice and come to Washington to 
help him run. The next day, Powell met at 
his office in Alexandria with Republican 
Party chairman Haley Barbour, who talked 
favorably about a candidacy. But there were 
other voices just as determined to be heard. 
A group of conservatives called a press 
conference to blast Powell and warn him 
against running. Christian Coalition leader 
Ralph Reed had done the same, via letter 

But the real sign from the right came 
that night after dinner. Newt Gingrich told 
his staff he was attending a function in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. Afterward he 
slipped onto the Beltway to McLean, where 
he arrived at Powell's front door sometime 
after eight. If Powell wanted some protec- 
tion on his right flank, Gingrich would be 
essential. For weeks the Speaker had made 
positive if guarded comments about the 
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-- This is a warrior who does not like walk 


general. But he had not done anything to ac- 
tively push him into the race 

Until Thursday. In their meeting that 
night, Gingrich did nothing to discourage 
Powell from running. The two men re 
paired to the library, where they talked for 
two hours about the demands of a race and 
the toll it would take on Powell's private 
life. Gingrich believed a campaign would 
succeed—but only if Powell wanted it very 
badly. And as the Thursday night session 
ended, Powell was ready to go 

But when he awoke the next morning, 
the thrill was gone. The next five days, be 
tween Friday morning and the final deci 
sion Tuesday to pull the plug, were an emo. 
tional roller coaster. Powell arrived home 
Saturday afternoon to find his house staked 
out. Everyone knew a decision was coming. 
He spoke with a few friends by telephone 
that afternoon, and running was still a pos- 
sibility. He even picked the announcement 
day—Nov, 22, the anniversary of John F 
Kennedy's assassination and the eve of 
Thanksgiving, America’s family day. 


FTER DARK, POWELL SLIPPED 
over to Duberstein’s house, and 
once again they surveyed the 
landscape with Armitage. Du- 
berstein didn’t push Powell to 
run; in fact, he reminded him of 
the downsides. The team ex- 
changed drafts of announce 
ment statements—both for and against. But 
to Armitage, “it was clear that he was proba 
bly going to pull the plug.” At that point Ar- 
mitage too was trying to be a friend, not a 
cheerleader. “I can’t help you, buddy,” he 
said, “It’s the most frustrating thing in my life 
that I can’t. Ifyou make a decision, I can help 
you. But in the end this is your decision—not 
mine, not your kids’, not even Alma’s.” 

Powell recalled seeing Dan Quayle on 
TV one night saying that if any member of 
your family is against your running, don’t 
do it. Powell knew that for the first time in 
33 years, his family had a husband and fa 
ther, someone who was around for the 
grandchildren. In the final days, it was also 
becoming clearer that Alma’s opposition 
was “deep, heartfelt, immutable,” says Ar 
mitage. “And without his family’s being 
squared away, I don’t see how he could de 
velop the necessary passion.” 

There is no way to understand what 
happened without listening to the people 
who know the man best. “I think he'd say 
the showstopper wasn’t family vs. public 
office; it was “Who I am to myself at this 
moment in time?” says Michael. The pow- 
er of the expectations was frightening in it- 
self. “One person is supposed to heal 200 
years of racial divide,” says Powell's son. 
“You're supposed to moderate the Repub- 
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lican Party. You're supposed to create a for- 
eign policy in the vacuum left by the cold 
war, solve Bosnia and lead us to a new era 
of prosperity and growth—all because you 
were a successful general and won a war.” 
It is a charming but dangerous habit of vot- 
ers to romanticize those they admire, even 
to the point of destroying them. Says 
Michael: “As George Will once put it, this 
is a hell of an entry-level job in politics.” 

It was in this final stretch, with Powell 
still on the fence but leaning toward no, that 
the news came of the assassination of Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, a fellow sol- 
dier turned politician, who was also a family 
friend. Though the timing was excruciating, 
it didn’t tell the Powells anything they didn't 
know. The security issue had never been as 
important as the privacy issue, and here the 
family had already got a taste of what was to 
come. The reports of her depression didn’t 
especially bother Alma, but some other ugly 
rumors did. “She is less bothered by the 
truth than by fiction,” Michael explains. 
“The public may have a right to know about 
her condition. But when you're being hurt by 
lies, which are the hardest kind of thing to re- 
but because they're hollow, then you realize 
how much you're going to be hurt for no rea- 
son whatsoever in this race. And fiction trav 
els faster than truth.” 

By Monday, four days after his advisers 
had widely leaked a weekend decision, 
Powell was feeling the pressure to declare 
one way or the other. He admitted at one 
point during the day that he felt duty 
bound to respond to the call from all the 
people he had met, all the book buyers he 
had signed for, all the enthusiasts for his 
candidacy. He was honored by the ground 
swell and felt it to be genuine. So he met 
again with Duberstein at home and decid- 
ed to decide that night. Armitage canceled 
his plans, and the three men gathered at 7 
at Powell’s house, in his library, for a meet- 
ing that lasted two hours and 15 minutes. 
Alma joined them after an hour or so. 

The four talked about everything, went 
over all the issues, asked all the big ques- 
tions about why Powell wanted to run, 
what he would do, what liabilities he faced 
And over the course of the session, Duber- 
stein said, “We all started talking no.” At 
one point Duberstein asked, “Is it over?” 
Powell replied, “It’s over.” As they left the 
house, Armitage put an upbeat spin on the 
closure: “This is the beginning of the next 
chapter in your life.” 

But Powell swerved one last time. On 
Tuesday he gave a speech in Philadelphia 
to an ecstatic crowd. He was back in the 
Haze. Upon his return, he wondered 
aloud—one last time—about running. He 
was deadly serious. That’s why Alma was 
waiting to hear the words herself, over the 
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mikes, in front of the cameras, where there 
was no turning back. 

Powell made a courtesy call before ap 
pearing in front of the cameras with his de- 
cision. It was not to Bob Dole, the now 
vastly more potent leader of the party Pow- 
ell was at last about to join. It was not to 
Gingrich. Instead the heads-up went to a 
man whom Powell knew not only as the 
master of the courtesy call but also as a 
proven secret keeper: George Bush 

Afterward there were calls to friends 
and supporters, but the general decided 
to stay away from the talk shows. He had 
said what he had to say. There were crit 
ics who saw in his record a careful ca 


T Congratulating actress daughter 


reerism and goaded him that he didn’t 
have the guts for a fight. Michael has 
watched him do battle all his life, and so 
sees it differently. “Military history will 
show you that there are eager generals 
who rush into every battle, and then there 
are the wise leaders who know when to 
pull back to fight another day. I count him 
among the wise ones. 

Pulling back, Powell realized, does not 
mean disappearing. There is a middle 
ground, and that is what he will be search- 
ing for as he seeks ways to serve and shape 
the race he so dominated until last week. He 
hadn’t even caught his breath before people 
started asking about the vice presidency. In 


his remarks, he seemed to rule it out, though 
that is almost a requirement for getting the 
job. And Dole’s team was practically print- 
ing up bumper stickers before the day was 
over. Campaign manager Scott Reed called 
the idea of a Dole-Powell ticket “orgasmic. 
And so when Newt and Dole met the 
next day, Newt picked up the phone and 
dialed the general, then put Dole on the line 
“I talked to him briefly,” Dole told TIME. “I 
told him I hope he thought I conducted my- 
self properly. I never said anything but good 
things.” Powell, Dole says, replied, “No 
you've been a prince.” The Powell folks on 
the other end remember things a little dif- 
ferently; and the word prince, they say, was 
TIME 
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na fight. Every instinct in his bones says, ‘Do it.’ 


Linda backstage in 1993. “Without his family being squared away,” says a friend, “I don't see how he could develop the necessary passion” 


never used. But both sides agree on one 
thing: the vice presidency never came up 
That doesn’t mean that it never will 
“He doesn’t want to launch a whole new 
round of expectation and speculation 
Michael says 
come August, if asked by the candidate, his 
answer would be absolutely no. | wouldn't 


But that’s not saying that 


be surprised one bit if he was in govern- 
ment again as secretary of something or 
And I’m not entirely 
convinced he wouldn’t run in 2000. He's 
only 58. In 2000 he'll be 10 years younger 
than Dole will be in 1996 Reported by 
Michael Duffy, J.F.0. McAllister and Eric Pooley 
Washington 


even Vice President 
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PLEASE STAND UP? 


As he tacks right to win the prize, a man of 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 


OR MONTHS, COLIN POWELL 
was Bob Dole’s obsession. 
Having lost the Republi- 
can presidential nomina- 
tion twice, this time Dole be- 


lieves the prize is rightfully | 


his. And he was beside him- 
self at the prospect of Powell's snatch- 
ing it away. As Dole zipped across the 
nation campaigning, and as he darted 
about in Congress, helping shape the 
Republican budget, he constantly 
asked, “Hear anything yet? Is he in? 
Out? Whaddaya know?” 

Dole knew last Wednesday morn- 
ing at about 9 o'clock, six hours before 
Powell’s official announcement. The 
Senate majority leader was flying to 
New Hampshire aboard a chartered 
Gulfstream II to receive the endorse- 
ment of New Hampshire Governor 
Steve Merrill, a coup of major propor- 
tions. Merrill’s conservative creden- 
tials are unquestioned; his support can 
help stem the far right’s cry that Dole 
is too moderate. “That right?” said 
Dole, smiling thinly, when the news 
reached him at 35,000 ft. And then he 
fixed his gaze at a distant point outside 
the window. Lost in thought, he was 
obviously relieved. But not elated. 

Bob Dole doesn’t permit himself to 


be elated. His previous defeats were 


searingly disappointing, and even 
now, with a huge post-Powell lead for 
the nomination, he dreads having to 
endure that experience again. 

Worse, he is worried that the one 
remaining major obstacle is no one 
other than ... Bob Dole. In his deter- 
mination not to be outflanked on the 
right wing, he has followed the guid- 
ance of his campaign advisers and por- 
trayed himself as more conservative 
than he really is. The result is that he 
often appears craven and false, so 
while his support is wide, it is shallow 
and unenthusiastic. “The road ahead,” 
he says, “won't be any picnic.” 

Could doing what he believes to be 
politically necessary cost him the sup- 
port he’s trying to capture? Is he fight- 
ing the previous campaign, when 1996 
is quite different? Says Ohio Governor 
George Voinovich: “Dole’s conserva- 
tive on all the things you want him to 
be conservative on: downsizing gov- 
ernment, returning power to the states 


| and, above all, real fiscal integrity 


rather than phony budgets. You can be 
for that and still be compassionate and 
still not pander. I’m staying with him 
because I believe that he doesn’t be- 
lieve all the crap his handlers have 


| been having him say.” 


“I’ve been for Dole since ’88,” adds 
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[Gramm] like a bug you step on that keeps crawling 





HOT PURSUIT Of all the candidates, Phil Gramm, who delights in taunting the front runner, causes the Dole campaign the most worry 


Jo Ann Davidson, speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. “I saw him get 
beat because he wouldn't bend like Bush. 
Now he’s doing a lot of the same kinds of 
things. But this time the country—and | 
think even the party—is looking for exact- 
ly the opposite, for someone who'll stand 
up. That was the Powell attraction, and 
that’s the real Dole. I just don’t know why 
he won't do that.” 

The greatest fear for those closest to 
Dole—those managing his effort and those 
who have known him for decades—is 
Dole’s discomfort with his own campaign’s 
core themes and strategy. They see and 
hear the tension in Dole’s mind as he races 
forward, tension that is real and growing. 
Dole knows what he believes, and what he 
believes is often hidden as he follows the 
advice of “the professionals” controlling 
his effort, the men and women who view 
the Republican nominating electorate as 
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more conservative than their candidate. 
Dole himself feels that dissonance keenly. 
His political soul is troubled. And with 
Powell gone, he must decide once again 
where he stands. Will he feel secure 
enough to trim his pandering? Or will he 
conclude, since he can no longer position 
himself as the best hope to stop Powell, 
that he must now move even closer to the 
far right’s agenda? 


IT IS TWO SATURDAYS AGO IN CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Iowa, but it could be anywhere, any day on 
the campaign trail. Freed from the weekly 
Senate grind, Dole is suffering another 
punishing round of stump appearances. He 
is serving up the red-meat, conservative 
lines the campaign insists will win the nom- 
ination. The audience has already been 
shown a 13-minute video titled Bob Dole 
An American Hero. The film cost $167,000 
to produce and distribute and has the feel 
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of Morning in America, the famous, upbeat 
Ronald Reagan video. Dole’s film is heavy 
on the story of his road back from the war 
injuries that left his right arm forever limp 
and his left only barely usable. 

Dole is uncomfortable talking about 
that ordeal and does so only sporadically. 
But his life’s story is a compelling tale, an 
up-from-nowhere American saga, and the 
video accomplishes the political need to tell 
it. Offstage, Dole admits he thinks about his 
past almost every day. “Yep, it’s true,” he 
says, “for a long time I really thought I'd 
never get married; that I’d never amount to 
anything; that I'd have to live off some pen- 
sion or maybe even sell pencils on a street 
corner.” Having recovered beyond anyone's 
expectations—he almost died from his 
wounds three times during the years he 
spent recovering—Dole considers it a 
“badge of something” that he can button his 
shirts and dress himself without assistance. 







































“I don't like people helping me,” Dole says. 
“Self-reliance and all that. But | do envy 
Danny,” he adds, a reference to Hawaii Sen- | 
ator Daniel Inouye, another war hero whose 
remaining arm is strong enough “to cut | 
food, which I can’t do.” Dole is particularly 
perturbed by the superfluous inside button 
on men’s trousers. “I wish it could be Velcro 
or something,” he says. Then why button it 
in the first place? Dole’s stare is withering; 
“I'm the kind of guy that if that thing isn’t 
buttoned, even if no one else knows it be- 
cause they can’t see it, then I still know it and 
I can’t perform.” 
Now, to a group of about 200 Republi- 
cans, the only hint of Dole’s handicap 


Dole refused to sign an antiabortion pledge 


comes when he advocates returning power 
to the states. That's what the 10th Amend- 
ment commands, he says as he yanks a 
copy from his shirt pocket. “You don’t 
make the mistake of misstating the Consti- 
tution,” he explains, reading the 28 words 
he knows by heart. The move to the pock- 
et is practiced but still a chore, and the au- 
dience notices. “I can’t get stuff out of my 
pants pockets,” Dole says later. “That's 
why I keep it in my shirt,” along with a 
spare five- or 10-dollar bill. 

In his strong prairie twang, Dole builds 
his pitch. “I know the difference between 
Michelangelo and Mapplethorpe,” he says, 
“and your tax dollars shouldn't subsidize 
Mapplethorpe.” The applause is real but 
uncertain. “Where’s he going?” wonders a 
woman in the crowd, “What's that all 
about?” It’s a common reaction. 

Dole plugs on: “I believe in America. 
We need a President who can make us 
proud... We need a President who'll say yes 
to the American people ... It’s all about hon- 
esty and integrity and family. | know about 
sacrifices and I’ve been tested ... | know 
how to lead. I’m a leader.” 

To where, exactly? Dole has heard 
that complaint often enough to be pre- 
pared with what he calls the three Rs. 
“I’m for reigning in the Federal Govern- 

ment, reasserting Amer- 
® ica’s place in the world 
and reconnecting the 
§ government to Ameri- 
: ca’s values,” he drones. 
® There’s more, of course, 
and on this day Dole 
‘serves three crowd- 
pleasing doses of con- 
servative dogma: a riff 
on making English the 
nation’s official lan- 
guage, a plea to end late- 
term abortions, and 
Dole’s favorite promise. 
“If I’m President,” he 
says, “American troops 
will never serve under 
the command of [United Nations Secre- 
tary-General] Boutros Boutros-Ghali” 
stringing out the two Boutroses to ensure 
the most pejorative pronunciation. 

This time, for a change, Dole avoids 
what he calls the “process things,” the 
recitation of supportive polls, the list of 
impressive endorsements from local pols 
and the observation that “it feels different 
this time, it feels good.” The reception is 
familiar: tepid applause from an audience 
that seems resigned rather than enthusi- 
astic. Collectively, they seem to have con- 
cluded, “It looks like he’s our guy, and we 
don’t want Clinton, so we'd better get 
used to it.” 
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Dole’s aides are hardly oblivious. “Bare- 
ly adequate” is their candid assessment of 
Dole on the stump. But this time they have 
reason to gloat. Dole has stayed “on mes- 
sage.” Among the Doleites, their man is 
“on message” when he avoids describing 
the government as “doing a lot of good 
things,” a sentiment the campaign would 
just as soon have him ditch. “Stayed on 
message,” Dole says afterward, before re- 
peating a pet peeve: “Every time I do that 
reconnect-the-government-to-values stuff, 


I feel like a plumber.” 





OR AN EARLY GLIMPSE OF THE 
essential Bob Dole, one needs to 
revisit a summer day in 1964. Dole 
was then a second-term Con- 
gressman from Kansas, and he sat 
calmly in a Senate conference 
room while Karl Mundt, an arch- 
conservative from South Dakota, 
tore into the school-lunch program. “Come 
off it, Senator,” Dole finally said. “These 
are kids we're talking about here.” 

Asked to recall that moment, Dole 
opens a vein. “A lot of this stuff, cutting 
welfare the way some would, can really 
hurt children if we’re not careful,” he 
says. “We can’t do that. I won’t let it hap- 
pen.” And indeed the most severe of the 
so-called reforms in the House’s version 
of the welfare bill have been tempered 
simply because Dole has managed to soft- 
en them. 

Compare that authentic Dole with the 
more recent rent-a-Dole, which began in 
earnest when Dole embraced Oliver 
North’s 1994 candidacy for the Senate. 
“You've got to be flexible,” Dole says when 
asked to square that action with his earlier 
trashing of North as “no hero in my book.” 
Since then, Dole has been feeding the far 
right’s desire for ideological purity almost 
daily. Some cases in point, along with the 
Dole team’s justifications: 





> The single incident confirming Dole as 
aman of uncommon political courage oc- 
curred during the 1988 campaign, when 
he refused to sign a pledge binding him to 
oppose tax increases. His first significant 
act of this cycle’s race was to sign that 
very pledge. “This time we're closing 
loopholes and doing real budget balanc- 
ing in the Congress,” says Dole, “so my 
conscience is clear.” 

> Dole has been a longtime supporter of 
affirmative-action programs, and fought 
hard against Ronald Reagan’s desire to re- 
peal an executive order protecting them. 
Today he supports a bill that would effec- 
tively gut those regulations. “No, it 
won't,” says Dole—a view almost every ex- 
pert in the field disputes. 
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- We need a President who can make us proud. — 





The Doles celebrate their win in the lowa caucus in 1988 


>In 1990 Dole resisted a congressional 
resolution calling for the Administration to 
move the U.S. embassy in Israel to Jeru 
salem. Doing that, Dole argued at the time, 
might harm the Middle East peace process. 
Now Dole is the driving force behind that 
very same resolution. “His people told him 
to neutralize that issue and get ahead of the 
other candidates,” says a Dole adviser 
“{American] Jews like it, you know.” 

> The incident ordinary voters recall most 
easily when asked why they view him un- 
favorably involves Dole’s recent flip-flop 
over a contribution from gay members of 
the G.o.P. who call themselves Log Cabin 
Republicans. Dole’s campaign solicited the 
money and then returned it without Dole’s 
knowledge. “I did it,” says campaign man- 
ager Scott Reed. “I was thinking down the 
road, and all I could see were the ads from 
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Phil Gramm talking about how we'd asked 
for money from gays.” Dole initially sup- 
ported Reed’s decision but recently de- 
clared that his staff was wrong. “It kept eat- 
ing at me,” he explains. “I’m against all 
discrimination. I’ve supported civil rights 
legislation my whole career. It was wrong 
to return that money, and I finally said so.” 
It took him two months to speak out, says 
Dole, because “I thought loyalty to the staff 
was more important than standing up for 
what I believe. | was wrong to wait.” 
Maybe so, says a senior Dole adviser 
“but he looks even worse now. He said 
what's on his mind and in the process 
added fuel to the charges of expediency.” 
Dole isn’t pandering to the right, Reed 
insists. He is “simply emphasizing” some 
of the thousands of positions he’s taken 
over the years. The problem, Reed explains, 
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“is that Dole is popular, but you draw 
blanks if you ask people why they like him. 
We’re just trying to sharpen the message.” 

But that’s not how Dole’s moves are 
being perceived among some of his most 
prominent supporters. Many of them have 
been with Dole for years, specifically be- 
cause they view him as principled. The 
journey from candor to pander troubles 
them greatly and could affect the energy of 
their efforts as they seek to rally others to 
the Dole cause. “The shame is they're rob- 
bing Dole of what makes him Dole,” says 
Governor Voinovich. 


OINOVICH AND OTHERS WOULD 
have Dole attempt to move the 
party toward his own brand of 
pragmatic conservatism. They 
pine for the old Dole, the Dole 
who joined with George Mc- 
Govern to start the food-stamp 
program; the Dole who pushed 
for Aips-research funds; the Dole who 
worked with Hubert Humphrey to turn 
the school-lunch program into a federal 
entitlement; the Dole who keeps a prayer 
celebrating tolerance on his desk. 

Consider another example of the real 
Dole vs. the campaign Dole. On the stump 
and in his video, Dole urges a more mus- 
cular effort to stem drug imports. Private- 
ly, Dole has little respect for that policy. 
“Interdiction is something you can’t give 
up on,” he says, “but it'll never do the 
deed. We've got to get serious about reha- 
bilitation—use our abandoned military 
bases for facilities—and direct money to 
educate kids about drugs, starting in the 
second grade.” 

When asked recently to reconcile the 
contradictions between such views and his 
stump declarations, Dole looked away and 
spoke softly: “You've got to learn from the 
guys who beat you in the past, and you have 
to let the pros do their thing.” 

“But there’s got to be a line that he 
draws,” says Voinovich. “A line where he 
says, ‘No more.”” 

On occasion, Dole has drawn that 
line, as he did Sept. 8, when he appeared 
before the Christian Coalition’s annual 
“Road to Victory” convention. Phil Gramm 
had spoken earlier and challenged the au- 
dience to demand that Dole, like Gramm, 
sign a pledge promising to support an 
antiabortion plank in the G.o.P.’s 1996 
platform. When Dole arrived, several 
dozen members of the audience waved 
photocopies of the pledge and shouted, 
“Sign it!” Dole refused. “Don’t look at 
pledges,” he said. “Look at records.” 

The story behind that story is instruc- 
tive. Dole’s campaign staff had been alert- 
ed to Gramm’s stunt, and urged Dole to 


| don’t like people helping me. Self reliance ... 








STILL HURTING Dole’s crippled hand reminds him of his war injuries every day 


comply. “What they wanted,” says a friend 
of Dole’s, “is for Bob to have said some- 
thing like ‘I’ve been waiting to sign this 
pledge before friends, and you're friends.’” 
But Dole said no. Chief campaign strategist 
William Lacy tried to reverse Dole’s deci- 
sion. When Lacy appeared at Dole’s Capi- 
tol Hill office, Dole stiffed him. 

It was this incident that Dole had in 
mind as he flew back from South Dakota 
on Nov. 4 to join the U.S. delegation to 
Yitzhak Rabin’s funeral. “I told them, ‘No 
more of those pledges,” That's 
it.” And then, for the second time in three 
months, Dole mentioned a man named 
Rick Smith. Richard Norton Smith di 
rects the Ronald Reagan presidential li 
brary, and has been close to Dole since 
helping the candidate write his book, The 
Doles: Unlimited Partners. Smith is one 
of a small cadre of Dole friends and Sen- 
ate staff members who have been doing a 
slow burn about the campaign’s course, 
They call themselves the “Let Dole Be 
Dole Committee.” They are among those 
who have heard Dole complain that the 
“campaign wants me to pander to every- 
body.” It is they who suggested that Dole 
make a strong statement about race rela- 
tions at the time of Louis Farrakhan’s 
Million Man March—an idea the cam- 
paign nixed, saying the topic was “too 
hot” to touch. 

“Rick is someone who really has my in- 
terests at heart,” Dole said that night on the 
plane back from South Dakota. “He wrote 
me a memo. Maybe you should see it. | 
read it about once a week.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing really,” said Dole’s 





he said. “ 


press secretary Nelson Warfield, and since 
then Dole’s political aides have claimed 
they can’t locate Smith’s memo. 

No wonder. In five single-spaced pages, 
Smith asks Dole to return to his roots, to say 
what he really believes about himself and 
the nation. He implores Dole to end his pan- 
dering and identify what it is he will not do 
to win the White House: 

“You were a better candidate in '88,” 
Smith wrote. “Yet somehow along the way 
your authenticity has been sacrificed in 
the pursuit of ideological purity. The iron- 
ic result of trying to placate the right is to 
undermine those very qualities of person 
al courage and plainspoken leadership 
which are among your greatest assets and 
your greatest source of appeal to the vast 
majority of non-ideological voters who 
want things to work 

“It isn’t enough to say ‘I have been test- 
ed...’ [Tell people] that true vision consists 
of doing the right thing, not with an eye to 
next month’s straw poll ... You need to say 
point blank that there are some things 
more important than the Oval Office ... 

“I realize that people around you must 
be constantly reminding you to hold your 
tongue ... There is a difference between 
meanness and simple candor I don't 
want you to be so spooked about the former 
that you shy away from the latter. For one 
thing, people expect you to say what’s on 
your mind. On your mind, not what some 
consultant or focus group tells you an audi 
ence or interest group expects to hear. You 
can buy applause lines at the expense of 
basic credibility. You can tarnish the qual- 
ities of honesty, trust and the Midwestern 
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grit that have got you this far. By refocus- 
ing your campaign on the true nature of 
leadership and Bill Clinton’s failure to pro- 
vide it, you can also unite the vast majori- 
ty of Republicans. Better this approach 
than appear to pander, which is the an- 
tithesis of leadership and which amounts 
to little more than what Churchill called 
feeding the crocodiles. In the end they 
come after you .. 

“Leadership is more than a slogan, 
more than the synthetic politics of hot- 
button issues and feel-good rhetoric de- 
vised by focus groups. Tempered by expe- 
rience, through historical 
perspective, a leader is willing to take the 
long view and to risk short-term unpopu- 
larity in pursuit of long-term objectives. 
He is someone comfortable with himself, 
sure of his core values... In short, someone 
very much like you and someone very 
much unlike Bill Clinton.” 


broadened 


N THE PLANE TO NEW HAMP- 
shire last week, Dole seemed 
less interested in Powell's de- 
cision than in the results of the 
previous day’s off-year elec- 
tions. He was looking for good 
news and found little. The 
message seemed to be that 
voters are growing leery, even scared, of 
where Newt Gingrich’s revolution may 
lead. In this environment, says Tom Korol- 
ogos, a Washington lobbyist and longtime 
Dole friend, “there may be some room for 
Bob to be flexible,” by which Korologos 
means that Dole may have “more space” to 
revert to his truer, less ideological self 

But even with his huge lead in the polls, 
a wholesale change in strategy and theme 
seems remote. The reason is simple: while 
everyone else thinks Dole’s nomination is 
inevitable, Dole’s campaign staff members 
don’t. Of the other contenders, they are 
particularly worried about Gramm, whom 
most pundits and political consultants view 
as too crass to present a serious challenge to 
Dole for the nomination. 

“He’s not dead by any means,” says 
Reed, who fears a strong Gramm showing 
in next February's Iowa caucuses, the first 
significant contest of the long primary 
season. “Whoever wins or is said to do bet- 
ter than expected,” he explains, “gets a 
bounce from Iowa” as the media demands 
an alternative to the front runner. 

Gramm unexpectedly tied Dole in the 
Iowa straw poll last Aug. 19. It was a fake 
contest, because participants had to pay $25 
to attend (and therefore to vote), and anyone 
from anywhere—even outside lowa—could 
play. Many did, as Gramm’s campaign, es- 
pecially, bused in hundreds of its faithful 
from out of state. “I spent $30,000 on the 
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1980 Iowa straw poll,” Dole recalls, “and I 
came in third. I know all about buying that 
thing, and I should have bought it this time.” 
What Dole didn’t say is that the Doleites 
didn’t want a poll at all and offered the lowa 
Republican Party a $100,000 contribution if 
they would call it off. 

Dole’s real problem in Iowa is that his 
core support isn’t any deeper than the 
rigged straw poll revealed. Internal Dole 
campaign surveys have found that among 
“likely caucus goers,” Gramm and Dole tie 
with about 26% of the vote. The reason, 
again, is message. The respondents to 
Dole’s poll were asked if they had been 
contacted by the various Republican cam- 
paigns. Many had. Those reached by the 
Doleites mostly recalled being asked to 
contribute money to the campaign. Those 
contacted by the Gramm forces remem- 
bered Gramm’s hard-core conservative 
message. In a contest where activists pre- 
dominate, Gramm is doing far better than 
Dole in communicating a coherent ideo- 
logical message. From this data, the cam- 
paign has concluded that Dole needs to 
emphasize his more conservative themes, a 
view that opposes Rick Smith’s advice. 

With time to improve their prospects, 
the Doleites are indeed sharpening their 
pitch. “We'll take Gramm’s bark off in lowa,” 
says Reed, confirming that a series of nega- 
tive TV spots have been tested before focus 
groups. One of them, a Dole staff member 
says, highlights Gramm’s 1974 investment of 
$7,500 in an R-rated movie titled Beauty 
Queens. (It never actually got made.) 

“I’ve told Phil that we've got a lot to do 
around here [in the Senate] and that we 
ought to cool down,” says Dole. “I’m all for 
burying the hatchet,” he chuckles. “In him.” 

Getting mean, Senator? 

“Just joking. But, you know, there’s 
only so much you can take. Phil wants it too 
much.” Actually, Dole maintains, “I think 
I've been pretty good at not letting him get 
the better of me. But he won't stop. He’s re- 
lentless. He doesn’t value being responsi- 
ble. He’s like a bug you step on that keeps 
crawling around no matter how hard you 
squish him.” 


ON THE STUMP AND PRIVATELY, DOLE DE- 
scribes his problem-solving ability as the 
rationale for his candidacy—as well as the 
core of his ideology. “It’s all about getting 
things done,” he says. “You can have all the 
vision you want, but you have to translate 
that into real laws and real programs. | 
know how to get things done. It’s what I do.” 

On this score there is scant dissent. No 
one since Lyndon Johnson has been a 
more effective Senate leader. Dole is the 
master of the half loaf. He trades with 
those who hold high cards for whatever he 






can extract in policy or political terms. In 
the past few months of high drama, as 
Congress sought to enact the c.o.P.’s bud- 
get, Dole’s work on welfare reform dis- 
played both his mastery of the process and 
his underlying ideology. 

By cleverly lining up the support of the 
nation’s G.o.p. Governors and the U.S. 
Conference of Bishops, Dole was able to 
save several nutrition programs as federal 
entitlements and modify three of the 
harshest provisions of the House's welfare- 
reform bill. His changes: Dole managed to 
ensure that the states would have to main- 
tain a hefty chunk of their own welfare 
spending as a precondition for the receipt 
of federal funds; by leaving it to the states 
to decide, he blunted the House’s insis- 
tence that cash assistance be denied to wel- 
fare moms under 18; and the “state option” 
compromise was invoked again on the 
question of denying money for additional 
kids born to women already on welfare. 

All Dole’s work is now in jeopardy as 
the House and the Senate massage their 
differences—and no one knows how the 
President will react to the final bill. But 
Dole is relaxed. “The key, I think, is to keep 
your head,” he says, speaking generally of 
the wave of reform sweeping the Congress. 
“Things like the welfare-reform stuff will 
last only five years if they become law at all. 
If they're not working, we'll change them 
then. And if things get bad before then, if 
there are horror stories of kids on the 
street—not just stories but real evidence— 
then we'll move to stop that immediately.” 

This, says former Representative Vin 
Weber, another Dole-for-President sup- 
porter, is the “art of softening” the revolu- 
tion’s hardest edges. 

“I don’t know about softening,” says 
Dole. “But I’ve often wondered if those 
who are wealthy, including almost every- 
one in Congress, even understand the 
problems out there. Sure, they send checks 
to charities—or some of them do, at least. 
But they don’t get their hands dirty. I mean, 
how many of them have ever sat down for a 
cup of coffee with someone on welfare, or 
with others trying hard to make it? Where I 
came from, we knew who we were and how 
everything was on the edge. We looked out 
for each other and helped when there was 
trouble, which there often was. Maybe you 
just can’t get it if you don’t have those kinds 
of roots. All I know is that in America we're 
not supposed to do some of the really rough 
things some people are proposing.” 


IT IS THE MORNING OF NOV. 1, AND “NEWT- 
siz,” as Dole affectionately refers to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has thrown a fit. Gingrich and Dole are 





. your authenticity 
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“NO PICNIC” Dole has portrayed himself as more 


down with Bill Clinton to discuss the Re- 
publican budget. But Gingrich is threaten- 
ing to scrap the long-awaited session. The 
morning’s New York Times has quoted 
White House spokesman Mike McCurry 
describing the planned session as an “en- 
couraging” concession on the part of the 
Republican leadership. “That’s enough,” 
Gingrich cries. “I’m not going down there 
[to the White House].” 

Apprised of Gingrich’s pique, Dole 
takes the Speaker aside for a huddle in the 
Senate cloakroom. “It didn’t take much 
more than a pat on the head and a few 
words assuring Newt that he’s still in 
charge,” says a congressional aide privy to 
the conversation—although the soothed 
Newt is reported to have exploded again at 
the start of the White House meeting when 
he said, “You've got a chicken-shit opera- 
tion here, Mr. President.” 

“Yeah,” says Gingrich, “I didn’t want 
to go to the thing. Left alone, I wouldn't 
have gone. I yielded to Bob’s judgment 
because I concede that in certain circum- 
stances my judgment is not as mature as 
his and that I am often likely to make the 


only hours away from their first serious sit- | mistake of being too aggressive. I’m capa- 
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has been sacrificed 


in the pursuit of ideological purity. 





ste 


conservative than he is, but his support is shallow and unenthusiastic 


ble of taking risks that are ultimately de- 
structive. So I’ve come to the point where 
I will almost always defer to Dole’s judg 
ment about decisions that involve certain 
kinds of tactical risks. | now know that I 
can be very risk-taking conceptually be- 
cause | know that Bob will modify it and 
keep me ina framework that yields a high- 
er probability of success.” 

“All I really said,” Dole offers judi- 
ciously, “is that it’s my view that if the Pres- 
ident of the United States asks you to come 
to a meeting, you go. Period. But Newt said 
all that, huh?” Dole asks with a smile. 
“Well, that’s kinda interesting, isn’t it?” 

Yes, it is. To Dole’s campaign staff, 
which scoffs at the possibility that Gingrich 
might challenge Dole for the G.o.P. nomi- 
nation, the incident confirms that they've 
won the “Newt primary,” the battle they 
describe as the first crucial test for Dole on 
the road to the White House. “We've oper- 
ated all along on the premise that we need- 
ed to win over Newt before we could have 
a real shot,” says a Dole aide. “If Newt put 
out the word that Dole wasn’t on board 
with the Contract with America, we could 
have packed our bags and gone home. 








Their work together in Congress has given 
Dole the opportunity to reverse some of 
the past animosity between them. He's 
done it well.” Well enough for Gingrich to 
snarl, “Come on, that was 11 years ago,” 
when asked about his having labeled Dole 
the “tax collector for the welfare state.” 

“Two down, one to go,” says a Dole 
friend. “We've won Newt, and Powell's 
out. Only Clinton’s left.” 

But what if Dole finally does win it all? 
What kind of President would he be? Gin- 
grich, of course, has his own view. “I bring 
clarity and a long-range focus to a broad set 
of conservative principles Dole has been 
fighting for his whole life,” the Speaker 
says. Reaching for a military analogy to en- 
vision the “partnership” he expects if Dole 
makes it to the White House, Gingrich fas- 
tens onto the relationship between two 
World War II generals, George Marshall 
and Dwight Eisenhower. “I’m Marshall,” 
says Gingrich. “Not in the sense that I'm 
the one who doesn’t get to be President. 
But Marshall and Ike worked as a team, 
Marshall set the overall strategy, and Ike 
got it done. Dole can get it done because he 
knows the nation-at-large better than I do. 
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I’m a natural teacher. I believe in ideas. 
But without implementation, ideas are just 
academic. Dole is a natural implementer. 
He wakes up each morning thinking, ‘How 
do | get there?” 

But isn’t Gingrich describing the re- 
verse of the U.S. governmental model? 
Isn’t the President charged with proposing 
and the Congress with disposing? “That's 
only the modern model,” Gingrich says. 
“For most of our history, it was the other 
way around. And it just makes sense. In the 
information age, 435 Congressmen and 100 
Senators are by definition a larger system of 
information than one elected President.” 

Dealmaker for the revolution? Put to 
Dole, the thought provokes the character- 
istic response he offers when he doesn’t 
want to answer. “Hmmmm ughhh,” 
Dole mutters as his lips pucker, a cringe 
preparatory to their rapidly moving up and 
down for a second or two—a disconcerting 
gesture his aides call “the lip thing.” 

One has the sense that Dole may have 
a different view, that his own plans for who 
proposes and who disposes might require a 
bit of negotiating with Newtsie. But that’s 
a process problem. The core question re- 
mains, as Rick Smith put it: What exactly 
would Dole do with the presidency? 

“Well, we've got to do serious health- 
care reform, and the tax code needs fixing,” 
Dole says. “And there’s some environmen- 
tal stuff and Social Security. But you've got 
to get it done. You've got to be able to me- 
diate among different factions. You've got 
to be able to say no, especially to friends 
and supporters.” 

Suddenly Dole seems tired of such in 
quiries. “It’s getting it done,” he says again, 
this time emphatically. “And, oh yeah,” he 
adds, “on that age thing. You know, some 
say that I’m generationally gifted.” 

Dole seems to understand instantly 
that the only sane response to such non- 
sense is “Ughhh.” So he offers a bit of de- 
flection. “You hear that Imus song?” he 
says. “Pretty good, huh? Hmmmm.” 

Well, perhaps at this point, when Bob 
Dole can’t seem to decide where exactly to 
stand in order to reach his dream, the best 
rationale for his candidacy can be found in 
the satirical lyrics sung on the Don Imus 
radio show by a Rush Limbaugh imperson- 
ator to the tune of Bob Seger’s Old Time 
Rock ’n’ Roll 

Call him a relic, say he’s over the hill 
But he’s still better than that imbecile Bill 
No sex and violence at his movie show/ Vote 


for that old guy Robert Dole 


You'll never see him with a bimbo/ No 
knees knockin’ with a five-dollar ho/ Ain't 
got a prostate but he’s sure got a soul/ We 
love that old guy Robert Dole 

Hmmmm. Ughhh. a 








AMERICA’S MOOD 


A new kind of poll show some voters are turning back to the Democrats and 





VOTER BREAKDOWN: WHERE THEIR SUPPORT COMES FROM 
Clinton Dole 7 
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Total 42% 
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presidential election 42% Republican or an Independent? 
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High school grad or less 38% Clinton or Dole? — 
Some college 44% cares 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 
AS HE DEPARTED LAST WEEK FROM A PRESI- 
8, dential race he had never quite entered, Col- 
in Powell was careful not to rule out a career 
in politics somewhere down the line. “The 
future is the future,” he said. Well, it used to 
TIME *CNN be. By the very fact of Powell’s absence, the 


future is suddenly looking a lot like the past. 
ELECTIO N Dole vs. Clinton, the ‘96 matchup that 
M 0 iN ITO R seemed inevitable until Powell made it seem 

otherwise, is back again in its familiar guise as 
Most Likely Scenario. It’s a whole old ball game. 

Or is it? For the moment, most of the Americans who 
flocked to Powell will retreat to their political default mode. 
Powell Republicans are reclaimed mostly by Robert Dole. Pow- 
ell Democrats drift back to Bill Clinton. But having been be- 
guiled by the dream of a third way, voters won't go happily, and 
quite a few will be ready to run off again with any newcomer who 
talks their language. Take your pick. Newt Gingrich, Jesse Jack- 
son, Ross Perot or one of his surrogates. Some late bloomer in 
the New Hampshire primary field. It will be a while before the 
restless American electorate has sorted out its discontents and 
settled on its candidates. 

With so many voters seated un- 

comfortably in the slots labeled Clin- 
ton and Dole, Time and the Cable 
News Network are embarking on an 
ambitious new kind of political poll. 
For the Time/CNN Election Moni- 
tor, pollsters from Yankelovich Part- 
ners have 4,787 registered voters, an 
especially large sample that permits 
a high degree of accuracy. Between 
now and the 1996 election they will 
return to those same individuals to 
chart the fluctuation of their views. 
At each juncture TIME and CNN re- 
porters will also talk to some of them 
in greater detail to see what’s on 
their minds and how it affects their 
Tieraitiim@emenemertivellerican 

Their message now? Twelve 
months before the election, as they 
are just beginning to focus on presi- 
dential politics, voters are having 
Cras 44°, second thoughts about the Republi- 

FLA can revolution that was ushered in 

just last year. The poll results under- 

scored the results of last week’s elec- 

tions, where Democrats held ground 

Cr 46% in places they had lost badly in recent 

years. In Kentucky, where Clinton 
bashing was a foolproof formula in the ’94 congressional races, it 
IE THE CUTS ARE TOO DEEP didn’t work for G.o.P. gubernatorial candidate Larry Forgy. The 
? winner was Democratic Lieutenant Governor Paul Patton, who 
5 plan he 60°% "34% turned the tables and made Newt Gingrich the boogeyman in his 
¥ 2 - 0 J campaign. In Virginia, Republicans were stopped just short of 

Repemmeenn te saining control of the state legislature for the first time ever 
Congress are going gaining contro of the state legislature for the first time ever. 
too far in cutting Republicans could still brag about the re-election of Mis- 
back government sissippi's first-term G.o.P. Governor Kirk Fordice. And this 
zy 1 30% programs? week’s gubernatorial election in Louisiana could well go to Re- 
publican Mike Foster, consolidating the G.o.p. march across 
Not sure the South. But what last week’s voting hints at—the return of a 
6% detectable pulse among the Democrats—the Election Monitor 
picks up loud and clear. In nearly every region of the country, 
Clinton is favored over Dole. What's more surprisi 


souring on the G.O.P. revolution 


South Atlantic 


South East Central 
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CLINTON’S SMALL BASE 


If the election were today would you 
definitely vote for or against Clinton? 








Definitely 
vote for 


26% 


Not sure/ 
other 


13% 
FEELING BETTER NOW 


Are you better off now than you were 


three years ago? 


Clinton 
voters 


50% 
47% 


All 
51% 
39% 


prefer Democrats to Republicans as their 
choice for Congress, 45% to 41%, a rever- 
sal of the standings in 1994. You could call 
that the makings of a comeback. Or you 
could say that one year after the Republi- 
cans roared into Washington, G.o.P. fang 


VICTORIA SWARTWOUT 


Mystic, Connecticut 
Homemaker 
Voted for Clinton in "92 


baring has alienated nearly as many voters 
as Democratic business as usual once did, 
only faster. 

In a word, it’s Medicare that did it, 
though it’s a word that stands for a larger 
worry that Gingrich’s ax is flying too fast in 
all directions. True, most voters are still 
open to the basic Republican message of 
smaller government. In the Election Mon- 
itor, 50% agree that government did too 
many things that were better left to busi- 
nesses or individuals; only 42% think it 
should do more to solve the country’s prob- 
lems. The problem is that the Republicans 
have begun to do what they said they 
would do—cut government—which is 
bloody in the details. So 60% of the voters 
surveyed say the G.o.P. is going too far. 

And Medicare is one federal program 
that a sizable majority wants to protect. 


68 


Might vote for 
or against 


20% 


— Definitely 
vote against 


41% 


Dole 
voters 


43% 
42% 





IS THERE SOMEONE ELSE? 


if there were an Independent can- 
didate running for President, regard- 
less of who that was, would you be 
likely to vote for that candidate? 


Very likely/somewhat likely 
41% 
Somewhat unlikely/very unlikely 


Are you worried or not worried that 
you will not be able to maintain your 
standard of living in the next five 
years? Clinton 
All voters 


41% 54% 
55% 44% 


Dole 
voters 


37% 
46% 


Worried 
Not worried 


Asked if they opposed cutting back its | 


growth to balance the budget, 74% are op- 
posed. The Republicans have tried hard to 
frame their Medicare changes as a means 
of saving the system, not just trimming the 
budget or funding their tax cut. For most 
of the people in the Election 
Monitor, that message isn’t 
getting through. 

“I think there are people 
out there abusing the system 
with fraudulent claims,” ad- 
mits Cheryle Begin, 29, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 
who once worked in a nursing 
home. What should the politi- 
cians do? “Spend more time 
figuring out the problems with 
the system rather than cutting 
back. There are honest people 
out there and they need it.” Be- 
gin voted for Bush in ’92. She’s 
thinking about Clinton for 96. Voters like 
her are key to the issue likely to dominate 
the election. Not the hot buttons and silly 
buttons of recent years: crime, abortion, 
drugs and flag burning. Instead it will be a 
basic question: Just who can 
be trusted to reshape the Fed- ? 
eral Government, and how far 5 
should that go? 

On the Republican side, + 
the race is now Dole’s to lose. 
The Election Monitor shows 
that Powell’s departure simply 
clinches Dole’s hold on the 
G.O.P. nomination—45% of the 
Republican and Republican- 
leaning independent voters 
questioned—with everyone else 
a distant second—Gramm, 8%; 
Buchanan, 6%, and so on. 
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Berwyn, Iilinois 
Data processor 
Voted for Bush in "92 





MONEY MATTERS MOST 


What is the single most important 
issue for presidential candidates to 
address in the campaign? 


Budget/budget deficit 
Medicare 
The economy 


17% 


Health care 


Tax reform 





Even so, the distant seconds were 
thrilled to see Powell go. Lamar Alexander, 
who has been limping through New 
Hampshire with his support in the single 
digits, rushed forward to claim that the 
G.O.P. race was now between “insider” 
Dole and “outsider” Alexander. “In New 
Hampshire, it’s a Dole-and-Buchanan 
race,” counters Bay Buchanan, Pat's sister 
and top aide. “Powell's not there, so we 
have our liberal, Bob Dole. We have the 
laser zooming in.” Texas Senator Phil 
Gramm went into action on fund raising, 
which had been in suspended animation 
while the smart money waited to see if 
Powell would get in. Says Gramm strategist 
Charlie Black: “We want people to focus on 
the fact there are only two candidates who 
have national resources and a national 
campaign, Dole and Gramm.” 

In fact, right now there are only two 
people in the race: Dole and Clinton. And 
for the President too, life without Powell is 
just fine. In a two-man race between Clin- 
ton and Powell, voters questioned for the 
Election Monitor favored the general over 
the President, 49% to 37%. Make Dole the 


44[Dole is] 
personable and 
smart, but | don’t 
admire the fact 
that he said, ‘It’s 
my turn’ We're 
not inaugurating 
the ki 





DOLE LUCKS OUT 


If you were asked to vote for a 
Republican nominee for President 
today, which would you vote for?* 


With Without 
Powell Powell 


32% 45% 
24% 
7% 
6% 
3% 


Bob Dole 
Colin Powell 
Phil Gramm 
Pat Buchanan 
Steve Forbes 
Lamar Alexander 2% 3% 
Alan Keyes 2% 3% 


*ksked of 1,912 Republicans and Republican-leaning independents only 


8% 
6% 
4% 


candidate, however, and Clinton wins 
handily, 48% to 42%. This is news to chill 
the blood of any Republican strategist. 
Worse still for them is that the President 
shows strength in almost every part of the 
country. It may not be surprising that he’s a 
winner in the Northeast (Clinton, 57%, to 
Dole, 37%). When they're cornered, that’s 
one segment of the map the Democrats can 


count on. But Clinton also runs even with or 
ahead of Dole in the South. In Dole’s own | 
Midwest, it’s Clinton, 45%, Dole, 47%. And | 


in the Western Pacific states, including the 
54-electoral-vote bonanza of California, 
Clinton is favored over Dole by a decisive 
52% to 38%. Dole’s clearest advantage is in 
the Western Mountain states, where he 
leads Clinton 49% to 37%. Together they 
have just 40 electoral votes. 

Clinton’s support is made up of three 
legs: older voters, women and African 
Americans. Though Dole is one of their 
own generation, seniors, the people most 
concerned about Medicare, tilt strongly to 
Clinton. So do women, who favor him over 
Dole, 53% to 37%. Dole wins the men by a 
smaller margin, 48% to 43%. With Powell 
gone, African Americans flip overwhelm- 
ingly back to Clinton. 

Both parties still have to satisfy the vot- 
er whose main problem is the culture of 
Washington. George Cronk, 66, a retired 
autoworker now living in Ashley Falls, 
Massachusetts, voted for Clinton in 92 but 
went Republican last year. Now he tells the 
TIME/CNN pollsters he’s headed back to the 
Democrats. “The Republicans made a lot of 
big promises,” he says. “Once they got into 
power, they seemed to change. Term lim- 
its went out the door. They became what 
they replaced.” Cronk was never a Perot 
voter, but he voices the big complaint of 


STILL PINING FOR PEROT 
Would you describe yourself as a 
Ross Perot supporter? 
— No 
74% 


Not sure/ —~ 


other G% 


Perot recewed 19% 
of the vote m 1992 


DON’T LEGISLATE VALUES 


Do you think the government should 
do more to promote traditional 
values in our society, or should it not 
favor one set of values over another? 


Do more to promote traditional values 
SLR nus a ett 
Should not favor one set of values 


Perot’s followers. For them, Republicans 
have not gone far enough on term limits 
and campaign-finance reform. Then again, 
neither has Clinton, so his support among 
those voters will be soft. In the Election 
Monitor, 20% of voters say they still sup- 


Sun City West, Arizona 
Retired oil geologist 
Voted for Bush in "92 


port Perot, which is close to the 19% of the 
vote he got in 1992. 

And for Perot too, the Powell with- 
drawal was a godsend. The general had al- 


Perot’s new third party. Had he run instead 
as an unorthodox Republican, Powell the 
nonpolitician would have carried off a 
good part of the Perot vote. So Perot was 
happy last week to praise Powell while he 
buried him. On cNnn’s Larry King Live, 
Perot talked about what a fine candidate 
Powell would have been, while advancing 
his own agenda. Perot blamed “the dirty 
tricks, the gutter politics” for scaring off the 
best contenders. 

To remind Perot’s followers of why 
they rejected both parties in the first place, 
there is the prospect this week of a partial 
| shutdown of the Federal Government or a 
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ready ruled out a run under the banner of | 


REPUBLICAN FALLBACK? 


If the election for Congress were 
held today, would you vote for a 
Democrat or a Republican candidate? 


Democrat 


45% 


Republican 


41% 


includes leaners 


HANDS OFF MEDICARE 


Do you favor or oppose cutting back 
on the growth of Medicare in order 
to balance the budget? 


Favor ——— 


21% 


Oppose 
74% 


Not sure/-——~ 


other 5% 





temporary default on U.S, debt payment. 
Both could happen if the President vetoes 
the temporary debt-limit extension that 
the Republican Congress has put before 
him, and that requires him to approve 


| their budget proposals. This is macho, par- 





tisan face-off time. If you're a 
Perot voter, or even if you're 
not, there could hardly be a 
better example of Beltway 
fecklessness. 

So it’s a good bet, given the 
general unhappiness with the 
current choices that the race 
could very well reopen soon. 
House Speaker Gingrich is 
making noises about jumping 
into the Republican field. 
Jackson has announced that he 
is considering a run as an in- 
dependent. Both of them may 
be bluffing, of course. Gin- 
grich wants to keep Dole from straying too 
far from the goals of the Contract with 
America, but taking the Gingrich line 
could hurt Dole among the centrist voters 
who worry about Republican radicalism. 
Jackson wants to keep Clinton from taking 
the black vote for granted. 

But is Powell out of the vice presi- 
dential race? Until the Republican Con- 
vention next summer, the '96 campaign 
will be run in the shadow of the possibil- 
ity that the reluctant warrior will still 
agree to be the G.o.P. running mate. And 
if he does, all calculations about cam- 
paign "96 go crashing to the ground once 
again. Lately even the future isn’t what it 
used to be. —Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett and Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/ 
Washington and Tom Curry, Charlotte Faltermeyer 
and Susanne Washburn/New York 
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@ CONGRESS 


The Freshmen Go Native 


Despite their reformist zeal, the G.O.P. hard-liners 
are cutting deals and bringing home the pork 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


OR BOB DOLE AND BILL CLINTON, THERE 

is political virtue in not signing a bud- 

get deal any time soon. Dole can drag 

a 1,754-page document along the cam- 
paign trail and call it the balanced budget 
that Clinton would not sign. And with a 
veto, Clinton can cast himself as the states- 
man who saved old folks and children from 
Republican punishment. But for the 73 
G.O.P. House freshmen who stormed the 
Capitol with promises never to 
compromise—well, 
is beginning to feel virtuous 

The newcomers began last 
week vowing to hold fast to their 
demands for abolishing the Com- 
merce Department and choking 
off lobbying by private groups 
and companies that receive fed- 
eral grants. But when the chance 
came to make their stand, they 
politely obeyed their 
wishes for those provisions to 
be stripped from bills needed to 
keep the government operating. 
Class president Roger Wicker, 
sounding extremely docile for a 
radical, explained, “We're going 
to put a bill on the President's 
desk to avert a government shut 
down. That’s paramount.” 

The bill will indeed get to 
Clinton’s desk, and he will veto 
it—a test of wills by both sides 
and the first of several partisan 
skirmishes leading to a larger 
showdown later this year over the 
G.O.P.’s economic agenda. But this 
week, when nonessential parts of the gov- 
ernment could close, briefly inconvenienc- 
ing tourists at monuments and campers at 
national parks, the House G.o.P. freshmen 
have made sure that their share of the flak 
will be no greater than anyone else’s 


compromise 


elders’ 


In ways big and small, the onetime 
absolutists are giving ground to the sordid 
realities of getting re-elected and to a larg 
er realization that the incomplete victory of 
nudging the government in a new direc 
tion is better than the total defeat of bring 
ing it down. “They know you can’t be rigid 
on little things if you want to achieve big 
things,” says House Speaker Newt Gin 
grich. “They came here to balance the bud 
get, and they came here to change Wash 
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ington. The details, I think, they've been 
remarkably mature about.” 

Perhaps the details in other people’s dis- 
tricts. Republican Mark Neumann came to 
Washington unstinting in his determina 
tion to attack wasteful spending. No item 
was too sacred or too small to escape his 
cross hairs, not even an international fund 
for endangered animals dear to Gingrich. 
But when Neumann came across a way to 
bring federal money to his southeastern 
corner of Wisconsin, the crusading re- 


former suddenly became a deft Washing- 
ton insider. In a closed session of his 
Appropriations subcommittee, Neumann 
quietly made sure that this year’s defense 
spending bill barred any firm using foreign 
parts from bidding on generators for cer- 
tain Navy submarines. While that provi- 
sion sounds patriotic enough, it gave one ot 
his district's largest employers, Coltec In- 
dustries, the edge over lower-priced com- 
petitors. It also angered the Navy, which 
said the new restriction would result in less 
effective and more expensive subs. 
Neumann is not the only one in his 
class to lose his fiscal purity. Such budget 
hawks as Georgia’s Saxby Chambliss, 
Washington's George Nethercutt and 
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Florida’s Mark Foley have fought a fierce 
rear-guard effort for their districts’ farm 
subsidies. Jim Bunn and Wes Cooley of 
Oregon refused to go along with budget 
balancing legislation until Gingrich re- 
stored $155 million for their state’s Medic- 
aid plan; Ed Bryant's vote cost even 
more—$182 million for Tennessee's pro- 
gram. And in a particularly striking display 
of tunnel vision, Jerry Weller of Illinois tied 
up the House Banking Committee for four 
hours arguing that the major housing bill 
should concentrate new low-income units 
east of Interstate 57 in Cook County, where 
they would be out of his district. 

The pressure to pursue parochial inter- 
ests will only get worse as the freshmen 
head into their first re-election campaigns. 
Already they are proving to be especially 
quick studies at Fund Raising 101. Their 
proctor, campaign chairman Bill Paxon, 
brags that the typical freshman squeezed 





A MOOD TO COMPROMISE? Gathered to discuss their legislative agenda were Republican first termers 
Linda Smith, Mark Neumann, Sue Myrick, Roger Wicker, David Mcintosh and Mark Souder 


$123,000 out of political donors in his or 
her first six months in office, well above the 
$110,000 average raised by all Republicans. 
Half of it came from political-action com- 
mittees, the very groups that many fresh- 
men say they want to ban. The overachiev- 
ing freshmen are scouting out fresh money 
sources as well. While Dole bashes the en- 
tertainment industry for its moral failings, 
pop-star-turned-politician Sonny Bono is 
heading a new congressional task force 
charged with opening a dialogue with the 
Hollywood moguls and, presumably, their 
traditionally Democratic wallets. 

Utah Republican freshman Enid Wald 
holtz, meanwhile, is embroiled in a scandal 
over tens of thousands of dollars in bounced 


checks from the Congressional Credit Union 
and from banks in Salt Lake City—an echo of 
the precise issue that contributed so heavily 
to the public sourness on Congress in 1992. 

Yet there is one line the freshmen ap- 
pear ready to hold. No other group in Con- 
gress has been so determined in the cam- 
paign to meet the G.o.P.’s seven-year target 
for balancing the budget, even when polls 
show their plan is rapidly falling out of fa- 
vor. Many members see victory at hand, 
particularly now that Clinton has suggest- 
ed the goal is achievable. “Is this the time 
we ought to be holding up the process?” 
says Kansas freshman Sam Brownback. 

To get that process moving, they know, 
the time has come to be flexible even on is- 
sues they once declared paramount. Early 
on, Indiana’s David McIntosh was hell- 
bent on stopping the Federal Government 
from issuing any new regulations. With 
that cause lost for this year, he says, “It’s im- 
portant that we show we can get things 
done.” The newcomers have also set aside 
their crusade to wipe out scores of federal 
endeavors like the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and they have agreed to put 
off their drive to overhaul campaign- 
finance laws until next year. Some are even 
talking of caving on some of Clinton’s most 
cherished (and politically popular) pro- 
grams, such as national service and direct 
government involvement in issuing stu- 
dent loans. And the tax cut that eventually 
emerges is likely to include some of Clin- 
ton’s priorities, including making college 
tuition deductible. 

But the toughest battle ahead is reach- 
ing an agreement on the overall size of that 
tax cut. Not only are many freshmen insist- 
ing that it stay at $245 billion over seven 
years, but the most die-hard among them 
even want to make the $500-a-child tax 
credit apply to this year. But there too deal 
cutting is likely. “They have two highly 
competitive desires; to balance the budget 
and a tax cut,” Gingrich says of the fresh- 
men, “At some point, you've got to say, 
‘O.K., which has precedence?’ And I think, 
in the end, balancing the budget does.” 

The freshmen are beginning to realize 
that recalcitrance carries a price. They 
know that with no economic plan in place 
in the second month of the fiscal year, each 
week lost means more cuts will be needed 
to meet the budget targets of fiscal 1996. 
And nothing is more important in proving 
their credibility to voters. A seven-year 
budget is, after all, merely a promise—a 
plan that can be rewritten with each new 
session of Congress or thrown out com- 
pletely. “Really, what matters is this first 
year,” says Indiana freshman Mark Souder. 
“That's what we have to run on.” This is an- 
other way of saying that a first step is bet- 
ter than astumble. —With reporting by Nina 
Burleigh/Washington 














@ THE PRESIDENCY 


Correcting His Posture 


Clinton stands up against the G.O.P. budget, in large 
part to win back the loyalty of fellow Democrats 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





OMETIMES THE ONLY WAY TO RESTORE 
a frayed friendship is to pick a fight 
with a common enemy. When chief of 
staff Leon Panetta gathered 15 or 
so of the President’s top advisers last week 
to plan their communications strategy, 
Topic A was to figure out what message Bill 
Clinton should convey if, as expected, the 
stalemate with Republicans over the budget 
leads to a partial shutdown of the U.S, gov- 
ernment this Tuesday. A shutdown, precip- 
itated in part by Clinton’s refusal to accept 
Republican budget priorities, could be a 


SHOWDOWN: In a Friday press conference, Clinton threatened 
to veto two G.O.P. bills that would keep government running 


good thing for the President, Panetta and 
others offered. Their reasoning: it would 
prove to a skeptical public and embittered 
Democrats in Congress that he actually has 
principles and won't cave in. 

Until a few weeks ago, the message em- 
anating from the White House was not 
about standing firm but about standing 
apart. In a strategy conceived by Dick Mor- 
ris, Clinton’s controversial political consul- 
tant, the President was deliberately keeping 
his distance from both the heartless Repub- 
licans and the troglodyte Democrats in an 
effort to occupy the ground between them. 
But that approach has so alienated mem- 
bers of his party on Capitol Hill that Clinton 
and his aides have come to realize that 
without an immediate show of resolve, he 
may have noallies when it comes time to cut 
a budget deal with Newt Gingrich. At a pep 
rally attended by scores of congressional 
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Democrats, Panetta vowed that “for this 
President, no deal is better than a bad deal.” 
But listeners like Representative Jim Mc- 
Dermott of Washington State were far from 
persuaded. “There weren't three people in 
there who believed it,” says McDermott. 
That's a problem for Clinton, who has 
decided he can’t sign any compromise bud- 
get deal this year unless at least 70 House 
Democrats—out of 199—vote for the deal. 
Otherwise, the rift between the President 
and his party could become irreparable just 
as he launches his re-election campaign. 
With Democrats wary of taking Clinton at 
his word, he can’t expect support for a com- 
_ promise until he proves 
> his willingness to veto 
: G.O.P. legislation. 
‘ That outcome was vir- 
> tually assured last week 
> when Republicans loaded 
up two stopgap bills, one 
" to continue government 
spending and another to 
extend borrowing authori- 
ty, with extra provisions 
they knew the President 
would not accept. The 
question now becomes 
who will bend after what 
will probably be a series of 
presidential vetoes, Em- 
boldened by polls showing 
public opinion running 
nearly 2 to 1 against the 
c.o.P. budget, Clinton 
aides believe, as senior adviser George 
Stephanopoulos says, that “the bottom is 
falling out for the Republicans.” That may be 
wishful thinking, but the idea of a prolonged 
showdown no longer worries the White 
House, where officials now speculate that 
the debate over budget priorities might not 
be resolved until after next year’s election. 
Before any negotiating begins, however, 
Clinton will try to shore up his credibility by 
talking tough. Early this week he plans to 
deliver a speech to the centrist Democratic 
Leadership Council focusing on the “val- 
ues” that he promises are nonnegotiable in 
any effort to balance the budget. He will also 
give an Oval Office address or hold a press 
conference to explain why the government 
is shutting down. The message will be that 
the President is standing tall. Warily, Dem- 
ocrats in Congress will be watching to see 
how long that posture lasts. ie 
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Amid charges of a conspiracy, some of the angrier 
voices are hushed, but serious divisions remain 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


HE BLOOD OF MARTYRS HAS 

fertilized political and religious 

causes for thousands of years. So 

too in the case of Israeli Prime 

Minister Yitzhak Rabin. His mur- 

der by an anti-Arab Jewish fanat- 

ic gave immediate new life to the 

cause of peace with Israel’s Palestinian 

and Arab neighbors that Rabin had deter- 
minedly pushed. 

But for how long? And what happens 

when the horror and revulsion in Israel 
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over the assassination ebb, as such tides of 
intense emotion inevitably do? 

For the moment, that tide has drowned 
out the most vituperative antipeace zeal- 
ots. Slogans denouncing Rabin, the Labor 
Party government and the peace plan have 
disappeared from Israeli auto bumpers, 
windows and walls. Some of the most mil- 
itant Zionist groups hastened to condemn 
Rabin’s assassin, Yigal Amir, and anyone 
who applauded his bloody act. The Coun- 
cil of Jewish Settlements in Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza even passed a resolution pledging 
to “silence those voices.” 

Such contrition is the more urgent if 
the radical right is to dissociate itself in the 
public mind from what Israeli police now 
say Was a murderous conspiracy. Amir in- 
sists that he had only one prompter and 
helper: God. But Police Minister Moshe 
Shahal asserts, “We believe that a group of 
people carefully prepared the ground to 
murder carefully chosen targets,” not 
stopping with Rabin. Besides Yigal Amir, 
Shahal’s cops so far have taken into cus- 
tody his brother Hagai Amir, who has ad- 
mitted giving Yigal the homemade, hol- 
lowed-out bullets that tore apart Rabin’s 
chest, and six other men. Most, like the 
Amirs, are in their 20s, army veterans and 
fervent religious students; one is currently 
a member of an élite army unit. 

Evidence so far is thin. The police did 
dig up a large cache of explosives—sticks of 
TNT, detonators and a silencer—buried un- 
der a sandbox in a kindergarten run at 
home by the Amirs’ mother (who has tear- 
fully disowned her son Yigal). But none of 
it was used in the assassination of Rabin, 
which seemed to be carried out in a hap- 
hazard rather than a well-planned fashion. 
Police have indicated they intend to charge 
Yigal Amir and one other man with murder; 
the others could be charged with helping to 
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THE ASSASSIN SPEAKS: Yigal Amir in a Tel Aviv 


plan the assassination or knowing about it 
but not stopping it. Shahal also said the 
group targeted Palestinians. 

The assassination has dealt a terrible, 
humiliating blow to Shin Bet, the inter- 
nal-security service supposed to be the 
best in the world. The head of Shin Bet 
known only by his Hebrew initial “Kaf,” 
acknowledged a complete security break- 
down as Rabin descended from the podi- 


um at the end of the peace rally. Though 
close to 20 protective agents were present, 
Rabin was not cocooned within a ring of 
bodyguards facing in and out, nor was his 
back adequately shielded. No one had pre- 
vented Amir from hanging around the park- 
abin’s car waited. Although 
Shin Bet knew Rabin had received death 
threats, they did not noticeably tighten 
their procedures at the giant public rally. 


ing area where 


Yigal Amir’s ideas, if not his plans, were 
shared widely enough on the far right to 
amply justify a public backlash, Says Rab- 
bi Sholomo Aviner, head of a religious 
school in Jerusalem: “The students would 
ask the question—like they were asking 
what food should be eaten on the Sab- 
bath—‘Is it O.K. under Torah law to kill the 
Prime Minister?’ Everyone was talking vi- 
olence. There were hundreds like Amir.” 
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court, where he said he killed Yitzhak Rabin coldheartedly. Asked whether he had acted alone, he said, “It was God” 


The backlash has also thrown the more 
respectable opponents of Israeli withdraw- 
al from the West Bank on the defensive. 
Rabin’s widow Leah has repeatedly ac- 
cused Likud, the chief opposition party, 
and its leader, Benjamin Netanyahu, of tol- 
erating, if not helping to whip up, the cli- 
mate of violence that felled her husband. 
Netanyahu, in a telephone interview with 
TIME, responded with uncharacteristic 
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mildness. “If the left can draw a distinction 
between moderate and extreme Palestini- 
ans,” he said, “at least they could do the 
same for our own people.” 

Netanyahu added that “we are not go- 
ing to stop the legitimate and forceful de- 
bate” about the peace process. It is a de 
bate, however, that the assassination of 
Rabin has turned suddenly and sharply 
against him. Likud and Netanyahu had for 
months been building up a big lead in 
public-opinion polls over the Labor 
government. But the first post 
assassination poll, published Fri- 
day in the newspaper Yediot 
Aharonot, showed that Rabin’s 
successor, acting Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres, would win 54% of 
the votes if an election were held 
today; Netanyahu would take only 
23%. The poll also indicated that if 
a new Israeli Knesset were elected 
now, Labor would win 46 seats and 
Likud 30. That would be a relative- 
ly small change from the lineup in 
the current Knesset (Labor, 44 
seats; Likud, 32) but a very big 


change from earlier polls, which THE RIVALS: Peres and Netanyahu attending Rabin’s funeral 
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showed Likud heading for a majority. 
While the domestic opponents of Ra- 
bin’s peace process are muffled if not si- 
lenced, its foreign friends are speaking up 
as never before. More than 80 dignitaries 
from all over the world flocked to Rabin’s 
funeral and mourned him as a martyr to 
peace. King Hussein of Jordan and Presi 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, the two 
countries that have signed peace treaties 
with Israel, delivered eulogies. Govern- 
ment ministers from Morocco and the 
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Persian Gulf emirates of Oman and Qatar 
attended too, even though these Arab 
states have no diplomatic relations with 
Israel. The generous sprinkling of red- 
checkered kaffiyehs and flowing Arab 
robes among the black mourning wear of 
Jews gave Israelis watching the funeral on 
TV visual proof of how far Rabin had pro 
gressed in ending Israel's isolation from 
its neighbors 

Yasser Arafat also seized the occasion 
to visit for the first time the country he 
had so long preached unrelenting 
war against. The Israelis refused 
to invite the Palestine Liberation 
Organization chief to Rabin’s fu- 
neral. But an Israeli military heli- 
copter flew him into Tel Aviv 
Thursday night to pay a condo- 
lence call at Leah Rabin’s apart- 
ment. Arafat told Mrs. Rabin that 
her husband was a ‘ hero ot peace” 
and a “dear friend.” She responded 
that “Yitzhak saw in you, Mr 
Arafat, a partner in making peace.” 
If tact forbade either to mention 
what both well knew—that Rabin 
had brought himself only with the 


utmost reluctance to shake Arafat's hand— 
well, good manners are not the least im- 
portant ingredient in peacemaking. 

Yet the insistence with which Rabin’s 
mourners proclaimed that the peace 
process must not be buried alongside him 
betrayed their fear that eventually it might 
be. Not soon, certainly. The timetable for 
the next several months has been set by 
agreements already signed, and neither 
side has any reason to alter it—except pos- 
sibly to speed it up. Thus Peres has already 
announced that he will finish pulling Is- 
raeli troops out of five of the West Bank 
Palestinian towns by year’s end (excluding 
Hebron, where they must be out by 
March). That is to be followed by elections 
Jan. 20 for a new self-governing Palestin- 
ian Authority in the no-longer-occupied 
territories. Arafat is working very hard to 
get the extremist Hamas move- 
ment into switching from sui- 
cide bombings to_ balloting, 
something he needs badly to 
shore up his credibility and the 
authority of the newly elected 
governing council. But nothing 
is final. Two months after the 
voting, Arafat has promised, he 
will at long last eliminate the 
provisions in the P.L.O, covenant 
calling for the destruction of the 
state of Israel. 

Then comes the hard part. 
By next May, Peres must begin 
negotiating the final settle- 
ment with the Palestinians. 
That will raise all the most ex- 
plosive questions, such as those about the 
permanent status of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip: Full-fledged Palestinian state? 
Federation with Jordan? Autonomous en- 
tity? And about Jerusalem: United capital 
of Israel or some sort of divided city? And 
about the fate of the Jewish settlers in 
what will be Palestinian territory. And 
about the right or nonright of Palestinian 
refugees to return to Israel and reclaim 
property there. 

Moreover, Peres will be racing against 
a deadline. He needs to have a settlement 
or to have made significant progress to- 
ward one—that he can sell to Israeli voters 
in elections that must be held no later than 
next November. Peres could call the elec- 
tion as early as February, and some sup- 
porters want him to do so to take advantage 
of the postassassination surge in the polls. 
But knowing that voter sentiment can re- 
verse itself in Israel almost overnight, the 
acting Prime Minister seems to prefer giv- 
ing himself the full year to negotiate a 
peace that will win at the polls. 

It is a very big gamble. Though Ra- 
bin’s martyrdom has given the peace 
process a boost, says a U.S. Pentagon offi- 
cial, “the question is, will it outlast the 











In his first known visit to Israel, Arafat, 
left, offered condolences to Leah Rabin 








“We Became More Than Friends” 


At 2 a.m. last Saturday, senior correspondent Scott MacLeod met with Yasser 
Arafat in his Gaza headquarters for a one-hour interview. Arafat, sitting under 
a poster of Jerusalem, seemed drained of energy, shocked and worried. Excerpts: 


TIME: It was a terrible week. 

Arafat: As if it is one year, not one week. I lost my partner. The man paid with 
his life for the peace of the brave. It was a big shock for me, a big shock. First 
there were feelings for him as a man. The moment we signed [the peace agree- 
ment] we became more than friends. I used to phone him. We had two “hot 
lines.” One through the phone, and one through a person appointed to be a spe- 
cial channel. That person would come and go, by day or night. 


Time: How do you think Rabin’s death will affect the peace process? 

Arafat: I am a little bit worried. This big crime is not a joke. If I should not be 
, worried now, when should | be wor- 
ried? [The fanatics] have some polit- 
ical importance, but | am worried 
about the violence ... There is coor- 
dination between these [Israeli] fa- 
natic groups and some—some, not 
all—of the fanatic groups on our side. 
When I mentioned it to the Israeli 
government, they didn’t believe me. 
One of these [Palestinian] leaders 
was sentenced to 15 years in our 
state security court because of this 
coordination. 


TIME: Do you have doubts about 
Peres’ political strength? 

Arafat: In general, I am sure that the 
peace process will continue. Don’t 
forget that the other [Israeli] peace- 
maker is Mr. Peres. He will have the 
capability. Beside him are many officials. 


Time: If Likud comes to power, will it cause a problem? 

Arafat: These are not bilateral agreements. These are international agreements. 
Who signed the last one? Me and Rabin. Then President [Hosni] Mubarak, King 
Hussein, [Secretary of State Warren] Christopher, [Russian Foreign Minister 
[Andrei] Kozyrev, [Spanish Prime Minister Felipe] Gonzalez [Marquez] in the 
name of the European Union. 


TIME: Benjamin Netanyahu didn't sign. 
Arafat: And Hamas didn’t sign. But I am representing the Palestinians. And 
Rabin was representing the Israelis. 


TIME: Are you satisfied with your own security? 

Arafat: Do you think this is the first time 1 am facing trouble? [Israeli General 
Ariel] Sharon was trying to kill me during the siege of Beirut. Did you forget that? 
Then there was the air raid against my residence in Tunisia. And the crash of 
my airplane in the desert. I am a strong leader. Yet nobody can escape his des- 
tiny. Iam a strong believer in God. 


TimE: Rabin had a No. 2 to follow him. Who's yours? 

Arafat: Oh, I can’t give you his name. But I have No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5. lam 
not here with a tank and a coup d'état. I have been elected in the Palestine Na- 
tional Council. [If something happens], they will call an urgent meeting of the 
P.N.C, and elect another one. 
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Leaner errr rer errr 


next Palestinian car bomb that kills Is- 
raelis? Nobody knows.” Earlier terrorist 
attacks that have killed 150 Israelis since 
the original Rabin-Arafat accord in Sep- 
tember 1993 did more than anything else 
to turn almost half the Israeli public 
against those accords. 

Terrorism or no, the surge of grief for 
Rabin and emotional support for his cause 
cannot continue long at its present inten- 
sity. When it ebbs, Peres will again have to 
face the fact that Israel is a nation sharply 
and closely divided. The Yediot Aharonot 
poll shows that three-quarters of the pub- 
lic favors the peace process at the mo- 


ment, but over the long run nearly half | 


have expressed opposition. 

Moreover, Israeli politicians generally 
figure that most voters most of the time 
are deeply cemented into 
their positions, leaving 
only perhaps 4% to 5% 
of the electorate open to 
persuasion. It took Rabin, 
the old war hero, con- 
queror of the West Bank 
and tough opponent of 
the Palestinian intifadeh, 
to allay even temporarily 
their deepest fear: that 
handing much of the land 
back to the Palestinians 
was taking unwarranted 
risks with Israel’s security 
(the contention that it is 
surrendering land 
that God gave to the Jews 
troubles the fervent far 
right). 

Can 
these doubters? He is one 
of Israel’s most formida- 
bly experienced and cun- 
ning politicians, a veteran 
of top posts in past Labor 
governments and a former Prime Minister 
(for two years in the 1980s, as part of a na- 
tional-unity government in which the two 
parties agreed to rotate the highest office). 
He has compiled a solid record: building 
up Israel's arms industry, starting an eco- 
nomic boom while reducing triple-digit 
inflation. As Rabin’s Foreign Minister and 
acknowledged peace visionary, he did 
much of the negotiating that resulted in 
the 1993 accord with the P.L.o., and he 
shared the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize with 
Rabin and Arafat. 

But Peres has always had a higher rep- 
utation abroad than at home, where he has 
never won an election in three tries. Fairly 
or unfairly, he is often regarded as a bit 
soft, a bit too visionary; at best he lacks Ra- 
bin’s towering credibility on security is- 
sues. Within political circles he has a repu- 
tation as a slippery manipulator who will 
make promises in return for support but 


also 


Peres win over 
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will not always keep them. Some Palestini- 
ans who have negotiated with Peres ex- 
press doubts about a man they regard as “a 
master bargainer in the suq.” A senior 
Palestine Authority official describes an- 
other concern: “We worry Peres will need 
to prove to the Israelis he is as tough as Ra- 
bin.” When Arafat visited Egypt last week, 
Mubarak felt obliged to warn the P.L.o. 
leader to suppress any criticisms he might 
have of Peres, lest he undermine the new 
Israeli chief and wind up dealing with a 
Likud government. 

On the other hand, Syrian officials 
have been hinting that they might find 
Peres easier to deal with than the some- 
times flinty Rabin. Should Peres be able to 
move the stalled peace negotiations with 
Syria forward, however, it might not do 





CANDLES TO LIGHT A COUNTRY’S DARKNESS: A memorial to the slain Prime 
Minister was set up last week in the Knesset, where he fought so many battles 


him much good. Peace with Syria could be 
achieved only by relinquishing Israeli con- 
trol of the Golan Heights, a move that is 
massively unpopular in Israel. Peres thinks 
the opponents will change their mind if 
they are presented with not a proposal but 
an actual peace treaty. But there is, to put 
it mildly, no assurance he is right. 

In any case, Peres’ ability to make 
peace internationally depends heavily on 
whether he can reach some kind of modus 
vivendi with his enemies at home. “Unless 
we make peace among ourselves, there will 
never be peace,” said Noa Segal, ll, a 
Jerusalem schoolgirl. 

But how to achieve it? Peres is pursu- 
ing two somewhat discordant tracks. His 
government has a razor-thin margin in the 
Knesset and at times has survived only 
with the somewhat embarrassing support 
of five Israeli Arab members. To give him- 
self breathing room and to counter the 
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charge that he lacks a Jewish majority, 
Peres is angling to get two religious parties 
to join the Labor coalition. If he succeeds, 
he will have to pay a high price in political 
favors. Even then, most analysts doubt that 
he can bring them into the coalition; 
though the religious parties’ leaders do not 
actively oppose the peace accords, many of 
their followers do. 

Simultaneously, however, Peres’ gov- 

ernment is debating how far to go in 
cracking down on the far right. Attorney 
General Michael Ben Yair is consulting le- 
gal scholars on whether Jewish extremists 
can be detained without charges, dis 
armed, tried in military courts and re- 
stricted in their movements; such meth- 
ods have previously been used only 
against Palestinians. Ben Yair has even 
suggested that the Israeli 
press and television not be 
2 allowed to publish or air in- 
? flammatory statements by 
extremists. Some rabbis 
= who suggested that killing 
Rabin could be justified 
under Jewish law or who 
celebrated his death have 
been picked up for ques- 
tioning—about what is not 
: entirely clear. 
. It is not certain that a 
crackdown would much 
diminish the danger from 
the radical right. Some of 
its members might shut up 
for a while out of fear of ar- 
rest, but the silence would 
probably only mask a bit- 
terness made greater than 
ever by being driven un- 
derground. In the West 
Bank settlements where 
Amir was initially hailed as 
a hero, most hard-rightists 
simply refused to talk to visiting journal- 
ists. Those who did, though, confirmed 
that the crackdown had cut any frail links 
they might have had to a state they al 
ready suspected of betrayal. 

In the militant settlkement of Yizhar 
near Nablus, Noah Ariel that 
“whatever connection there is between 
me and the country is severed. From now 
on, I will live in the country but not the 
state. It isn’t mine anymore.” The grief felt 
by the majority of Israelis over Rabin’s 
death may have generally healing effects, 
but for a small minority of embittered 
rebels—and a much bigger minority that 
shares some of its worries about the peace 
process, if not its wild rhetoric or propen- 
sity for violence—Israel remains a nation 
divided. —Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Hebron, Jamil Hamad/West Bank, Scott MacLeod/ 
Gaza Strip, Johanna McGeary/Jerusalem and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Yossi Klein Halevi 


A Murder Foreshadowed 


HOUGH THE ASSASSIN WHO KILLED YITZHAK RABIN 
was a stranger to me, I feel in some sense that I know 
him, know something of the ecstatic rage and false love 
that summoned him to try to become a savior of Israel. 

As a teenager in Brooklyn in the early 1970s, raised on 
stories from my father about hiding from the Nazis in a hole 
in the earth, I was drawn to the extremist politics of Meir Ka- 
hane and his Jewish Defense League. | felt certain I inhab- 
ited an anti-Semitic world whose true intentions toward the 
Jews were unmasked at Auschwitz. | divided all of non- 
Jewish humanity into only two categories: those who active- 
ly try to destroy the Jewish people 
and those who silently applaud them. 

Most of all I despised the “trai- 
tors” among us, Jews who were trying 
to ingratiate themselves with “the 
goyim” through a fawning and poten- 
tially fatal moderation. If the Jewish 
people was indeed an endangered 
species, in a world as inhospitable to 
them as Pluto is to humans, then any- 
one within the fold who threatened to 
undermine the Jews’ resolve to with- 
stand eternal siege was an enemy far 
more dangerous than the foe waiting 
outside the gates. 

Yitzhak Rabin was murdered 
precisely because he violated the far 
right’s most cherished assumption of 
Jewish separatism, dared to tempt 
the Jewish people with a life outside 
the fortress. Beginning with his 1992 
Inaugural speech, he demanded that 
Israelis stop regarding themselves as 
a permanently ghettoized people and 
repudiate the biblical prophecy—or 
curse—that decreed that the Jews as a 
“people shall dwell alone and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations.” By their presence, the dozens of foreign lead- 
ers who came as mourners to Rabin’s funeral disproved that 
prophecy. 

If the mainstream right is to avoid being tainted with the 
acts of a lunatic fringe, it must repudiate the ideological as- 
sumptions that motivated me as a young extremist and that 
animate the Israeli far right today—especially the notion that 
the Jews are a friendless people, opposed by the entire 
world. And it must re-examine the consequences of central- 
izing the Holocaust in Jewish identity. Both Dr. Baruch 
Goldstein, the Hebron mass murderer, and Yigal Amir 
emerged from politically right-wing “religious Zionism” — 
the community in which I was raised and which, perhaps 
more than any other, has absorbed the Holocaust into its 
world view. Mainstream right-wing leaders must tell their 
followers that the Holocaust belongs to the past and offers no 


Yossi Klein Halevi is the author of Memoirs of a Jewish Ex- 
tremist, just published by Little, Brown and Co. 








When shot, Rabin had a peace song in his coat 





blueprint for our future; that the rebirth of Jewish sover- 
eignty and military power has changed forever the ground 
rules of Jewish history. 

But while the soul searching among Israelis needs to be- 
gin on the right, it cannot end there. Since Oslo, the govern- 
ment hasn’t made the slightest effort to reach out to its op- 
ponents, to express sympathy for their grief at the imminent 
loss of the biblical heartland for which Jews yearned for cen- 
turies. Instead, the 140,000 settlers—as diverse a group as the 
rest of the Israeli population from which they've been drawn— 
have been systematically stigmatized and ostracized, made 
to feel that they are no longer quite Is- 
raeli citizens. In recent months | 
have heard Israelis say with refer- 
ence to ultra-Orthodox Jews that one 
can begin to understand the Nazis; 
that settlers killed in Palestinian ter- 
ror attacks got what they asked for. 
” Though few countries face such com- 
plex dilemmas as does Israel, we have 
become a nation of one-dimensional 
ideologues. Just as the left is raising 
key moral questions about the West 
Bank occupation, the right is raising 
valid security concerns about the 
West Bank withdrawal. Israelis ques- 
tioning the wisdom of their govern- 
ment shouldn't be branded as accom- 
plices of Yigal Amir. 

For all the very real threats facing 
Israel from a West Bank withdrawal, 
the greatest danger by far is the 
breakdown of Israeli society into war- 
ring tribes. I want to believe that Is- 
raelis will recoil from that abyss. My 
own transformation owes itself, in 
part, to an incident that foreshad- 
owed the Rabin assassination. It happened one night in 1983, 
shortly after I'd moved to Israel from New York and had be- 
gun working as a journalist. A right-winger threw a grenade 
ata left-wing “Peace Now” demonstration, killing one Israeli. 
I rushed to the scene. Dazed demonstrators held each other; 
on the ground were pools of blood, in which floated syringes 
left behind by medics. Nearby was a small group of right- 
wing counterdemonstrators who'd come before the attack to 
taunt the leftists. They were still chanting, as though nothing 
had happened. “A Jew was killed here tonight,” I said to them. 
“Who sent you here,” a teenage right-winger responded, 
“Shimon Peres?” His friends laughed. 

That laughter in that place was for me the final wrench- 
ing, the moment when, after much soul searching, I severed 
my emotional ties with the right. Since then, I've become sus- 
picious of any ideologues who promise me that their way will 
guarantee Israel's future. Being a centrist in today’s Israel 
means feeling the country’s debate raging inside yourself, 
and acknowledging conflicting truths; the Israeli center is 
becoming an increasingly lonely place. a 
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SMALL STEP: izetbegovic, left, and Tudjman, right, with Christopher, agree to closer ties 


@ DIPLOMACY 


Negotiation On and On 


Sleepless in Dayton, the bargainers progress, but 
Croatia sends troops rolling into a disputed region 


By JAMES L. GRAFF DAYTON 


AYBE IT SAYS SOMETHING ABOUT 
the hard slog to peace in the Bal- 
kans that the first important agree- 
ment to come out of the negotia- 
tions at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in 
Ohio was between the two parties who are 
already supposed to be allies. Last Friday 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
presided over the signing of a pact to 
strengthen the Bosnian-Croat Federation 


that will govern slightly more than half of 


Bosnia and Herzegovina when an overall 
peace is achieved. The Bosnian Muslims 
and Croats spent most of 1993 and the ear- 
ly part of 1994 killing each other, but in 
March 1994, Washington brokered an al- 
liance between them. The agreement last 
week reinforces the federation by allowing 
for the return of Muslim and Croat 
refugees and providing for the reunifica- 
tion of the city of Mostar. “This is not the fi- 
nal peace we seek here,” says Christopher. 
“But it is a very important first step down 
that road.” 

What is ahead, the mediators hope, is 
an agreement to end the conflict between 
the Bosnian-Croat alliance and the people 
with whom they are still at war, the Bosnian 
Serbs. In 20-hour-a-day rounds of negotia- 
tions, under virtual house arrest, the diplo- 


mats are struggling forward. As one Balkan 
delegate says, “Things are getting much 
more intense in here.” At the end of last 
week the delegations were still wading 
through a raft of U.S.-prepared documents 
addressing the question of how the Bosnian 
Serbs can be integrated into a reconstitut- 
ed Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
has signaled his willingness to exclude 
Bosnian-Serb “president” Radovan Karad- 
zic and military commander Ratko Mladic 
from political office in the country. But he 
has not agreed to the Bosnian demand that 
they be extradited to the Hague, where 
they have been indicted for war crimes by 
the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia. Last week, in a clear 
signal to Milosevic, the 
two current and one former officer of the 
Yugoslav army for their role in the murder 
of 260 non-Serbs seized at a hospital in 
Vukovar in November 1991—the first time 
Belgrade has been explicitly implicated in 
an indictment. 

On the question of dividing land, one 
problem predominates. “You can sum up 
the big territorial dispute now in three 
words,” says a Pentagon official. “Sarajevo, 
Sarajevo, Sarajevo.” Having maintained 
the capital through more than three years 
of siege, Bosnian President Alija Izetbe- 
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tribunal indicted | 


govic wants it to be unified under Bosnian 
control, while the Bosnian Serbs in Milo- 


| sevic’s delegation want it split between 


the Muslim-Croat alliance and them- 
selves. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
Holbrooke, the leader of the 
talks, last week pushed an American pro- 
posal to make Sarajevo a separate “feder- 
al city” outside the territory of either fac 
tion and under international control. A 
U.S. diplomatic source says Milosevic has 
agreed to the “federal-city concept in 
principle,” but Bosnian Foreign Minister 
Muhamed Sacirbey has threatened to 


| walk out of the talks rather than accept 


any division of the capital. The Bosnians 
have even hired Richard Perle, a top Rea- 
gan Administration official, to be in Day 
ton as a consultant. 

Perhaps the most ominous develop- 
ment was the decision by Croatian Presi- 
dent Franjo Tudjman to send troops and 
heavy artillery to the U.N. buffer zone in 
eastern Slavonia, a strip of Croatia that was 
seized by local Serbs in 1991. An armed 
conflict there could bring in the powerful 
army of Serbia, yet Tudjman has vowed to 
take the territory back by force before the 
end of the month, when the U.N. mandate 
expires. The Serbs in eastern Slavonia pro- 
fess to be unintimidated. “Let him come,” 
says Slobodan Antonic, a commander of 
the main Serb military force there. “We 
have laid 250,000 mines, dug 62 miles of 
new trenches and built more than 100 new 
bunkers.” Despite Tudjman’s “crude 
saber-rattling threats,” as one U.S. State 
Department document has called them, 
mediators detect a willingness to reach an 
agreement that would install international 
monitors for two years before the Croats 
regain control. 

Under the most optimistic assump- 
tions, a comprehensive agreement could 
be reached by the middle of this week. 
But by then a Balkans battle inside the 
Beltway may erupt. House Republicans 
expect to force a vote this week on a mea- 
sure that would bar any spending for the 
20,000 American troops that would be the 
linchpin of the NATO implementation 
force. (That force would now include 
Russian soldiers, since Moscow agreed 
last week to put them essentially under 
NATO control.) “We're afraid Clinton will 


| cut some kind of deal and our troops in 


Germany could be down there [in Bosnia] 
a few hours after an agreement is signed,” 
says the bill’s author, Colorado Republi- 
can Representative Joel Hefley. Without 
those U.S. troops, any accord achieved 
will probably be impossible to enforce. 
Unfortunately for Bill Clinton, he can’t 
lock up a recalcitrant Congress at an Air 
Force base in Ohio. —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi/Vukovar and Mark Thompson 
and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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by Charles Krauthammer 


Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


EVER IN THE HISTORY OF NEGOTIATIONS HAS THE 

host-mediator had a greater stake in failure. The tri- 

partite peace talks on Bosnia being presided over by 

the U.S. at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Day- 
ton, Ohio, have received the most fervently expressed hopes for 
success from the Clinton Administration. “We must perse- 
vere,” Secretary of State Warren Christopher intoned solemn- 
ly at the opening session, “until an agreement is reached and 
the promise of this hopeful moment is fulfilled.” 

Sounds pious and unassailable. What could be wrong 
with an agreement? For the U.S., everything. An agreement 
means that following President Clinton’s commitment, 
20,000 or so American troops will soon be on their way to po- 
lice a quagmire. Dayton will prob- 
ably produce a “peace” that is un- 
stable, unenforceable and divisive. 
Not just divisive at home, where 
Congress, reflecting a widespread 
public wariness, is resoundingly op- 
posed to such a deployment, but di- 
visive too for the Western alliance. 

Of course, the single most pow- 
erful argument in favor of deploy- 
ment invokes NATO: to renege on 
this promise of American relief for 
our NATO allies already trapped in 
Bosnia in a fruitless “peacekeep- 
ing” mission would be the worst 
blow Clinton has yet dealt to NATO 
cohesion. Whatever the strategic 
folly of having our troops in Bosnia, 
the argument goes, our NATO allies 
want us take the lead on the ground 
(surprise!), and we promised. 

True, reneging would be a 
blow. But actually sending troops 
would be worse. No good outcome 
for such a deployment is foresee- 
able. Either it ends, after our first 
major losses and rising demands at 
home to get out, in humiliating retreat 4 la Somalia—in which 
case our allies are left high and dry and betrayed. Or it lingers 
painfully: we persist in a thankless, unwinnable and costly op- 
eration, a source of constant recrimination and resentment 
among the allies—against them for getting us in, against us for 
keeping them there—that erodes and finally exhausts the al- 
liance’s 50-year store of solidarity. 

There is no good way out. Therefore, better to finesse the 
dilemma entirely by having the Dayton peace talks fail. No 
agreement, no need to honor—or renege on—Clinton’s 
supremely foolish commitment of 20,000 ground troops. 

Let me put the case for failure a bit less cynically. Yes, we 
could tolerate a negotiating success, but only a very specific and 
quite unlikely one. If we want real success in Dayton—and not 
just a paper one—it cannot consist of just any agreement, any 
lowest-common-denominator “peace” plan that commands 
three grudging, resentful signatures from unreconciled parties. 











There will be a powerful temptation in Dayton to settle 
for just such an agreement. It will be full of artful ambiguity 
and tentativeness, like the current Israel-P.L.o. agreements, 
in which the circles remain unsquared, the unresolvable is 
put off and peace becomes a work in progress. 

If the three Bosnian parties want an agreement of that 
sort, fine. But they should not expect us to police it. Imagine 
American troops interposed today on the West Bank as the 
Israelis and Palestinians work things out. Unimaginable. So 
should an American interposition into an unfolding Bosnian 
“peace process” be. 

We should instead raise the negotiating bar exceedingly 
high. We should offer the parties two choices: 1) They all three 
give one another ironclad commit- 
ments to a full and permanent 
cease-fire, a very wide zone of sep- 
aration between combatants and a 
build-down of forces, with every 
detail of every map and timetable 
firmly and finally agreed on—an 
agreement so airtight (here’s the 
rub) that it is self-enforcing, without 
need for outside “implementers”; 
or 2) we declare the parties insuffi- 
ciently committed to peace, walk 
away and wash our hands of it. 

We must, in other words, de- 
mand a peace agreement of the 
Camp David variety: firm, fixed, ac- 
cepted without reservation by all 
sides. At Camp David, the issues 
were resolved, the lines were hard, 
the timetables were clear. There 
was no papering over—and no need 
for anything resembling the massive 
ground forces promised by Clinton 
to implement a Bosnian agreement. 
Sinai needed nothing more than a 
token force of binocular-toting 
observers. It is this kind of treaty— 
and this kind only—that we should be aiming for at Dayton. 

If we get such a peace, then we might agree to send a 
similarly token NATO observer force, easily deployed and 
easily withdrawn. If the Bosnians want a few Americans 
with a flag and fatigues to lend symbolic legitimacy to the 
agreement, as in Sinai today—fine again. But no “imple- 
mentation force,” heavily armed and ready for combat. That 
is an invitation to disaster. 

Such a strategy does not just satisfy American national 
interests. It is simple logic. If the parties to the Bosnian con- 
flict are ready to live with one another, they will enforce 
their own peace. If they are not, not even our troops will suf- 
fice to do the job. 

We raise the bar and hope they jump it. If they do, they 
get peace. If they don’t, well, we will have tried. It is not our 
war. We want to help them end it. But we must not allow our- 
selves to become its arbiter, and ultimately its victim. a 
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Names can Be Deceiving. 


HOW A FUND IS NAMED OR CLASSIFIED DOESN’T ALWAYS INDICATE HOW IT WILL BE INVESTED. 
Whether you're developing a 401 (le) plan or your own portfolio, this makes predicting performance 
even harder than usual. So we follow a “truth in labeling” philosophy. We carefully monitor each 
investment to make sure a fund continues to fit its original classification. Giving you a higher level 
of confidence. At Putnam, we helieve the best financial decisions are usually the most informed 
ones, and we always recommend you consult a professional advisor. But we also suggest you work 


with a firm that ensures your investment won't become a whole different animal. 
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CLASSIC 
The only motorcar ever exhibited as a 
work of art at the Louvre, the Range 
Rover Classic is the original amalgam 
of opulénée and indomitable off-road 
capability, It’s the result Of 25 vears of 
perfecting, perfecting, and periecting, 
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THEY LOOK REMARKABLY LIKE GREAT TOWERING 


Li ° ‘ A . . 

ea thunderheads, billowing high into the evening sky 
hs as they catch the last rays of the setting sun. They 
Pte Nem - - - 


are so sharp, so startlingly three dimensional, that 
the mind wants to domesticate them, to bring 
them down to earth, to imagine them rising on the 


horizon or just beyond the wings of an airliner. 














These are no ordinary clouds, however. They 
stand not 30,000 ft. but almost 6 trillion miles high. They are illuminated 
not with ordinary earthly light but with searing ultraviolet radiation 
spewing from nuclear fires at the center of a handful of newly formed 

’ stars. And they’re 7,000 light-years from Earth—more than 400 million 
times as far away as the sun. 

“a This cosmic vista, seen in a photo released by NASA two weeks ago, is 

+ the latest in a series of stunning images captured from the ends of the uni- 

verse by the Hubble Space Telescope. Once written off as a near total loss 

because of an inaccurately ground mirror, the Hubble has in the past two 

years redeemed itself spectacularly. It has offered close-up pictures of dis- 

tant galaxies that are 10 times as sharp as those produced by earthbound 

telescopes—pictures that are not just scientifically significant but breath- 

takingly beautiful as well. In fact, the orbiting observatory has extended 

yw yY our view of the cosmos more dramatically than any single instrument 


since Galileo first pointed his crude, low-power telescope at the heavens. 


PILLARS OF CREATION 


\ As immense clouds of interstellar hydrogen are slowly boiled away by the intense 
i ultraviolet light of nearby stars, the densest clumps of gas—visible as wispy tendrils, 
especially clear at the top of the leftmost pillar—are gradually exposed. These pro- 
jections, each as thick as our solar system is wide, cradle newborn stars. When the 
hazy shrouds are stripped away, there will be nothing left but stars; any gas and dust 
that might have formed planets will have evaporated. Scientists theorized that stars 
may be born this way; now they can watch it happen. 
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The momentous sights revealed by 
Hubble can stir anybody’s imagination 
These are rare glimpses of the outer 
boundaries of physical reality, and of the 
fiery cataclysms in which nature perpetu 
ally regenerates itself. Even astronomers 
have trouble keeping their professional 
cool when pictures like the new one 
° showing a section of the Eagle Nebula 
: knot of interstellar gas and dust in the con 
stellation Serpens—come beaming in fron 
space. “When I saw it, I was just blow: 
away,” Says NASA’s Ed Weiler, the Hubble's 
chief scientist. The image has such vist 
' 


ter 


. impact, in fact, that some researchers 
to overlook its scientific importance 


HAT IMPORTANCE IS IMME 
however. Some of the sma 
features visible in the photo 
delicate, stalklike projectior 
reaching out from the clouds 
are actually infant star systems 
the size of our solar system, just 
now emerging from the gas and 
dust that shrouded their birth. The ability 
to see them in such unprecedented detail 
has told astronomers an enormous amount 
about how stars are born and why some art 
circled by planets and others are not. “Pe 
ple had come up with plausible theories 
about star birth,” says Arizona State Uni 
versity astronomer Jeff Hester, leader of 
the team that took the picture. “Then we 
got this image—totally out of left field, to 
tally unexpected. And suddenly you could 
see clearly what's actually happening 
= If anyone still harbored lingering 
doubts about the Hubble’s power to do 
groundbreaking science, the new phot 
graph should put those doubts to 
Without the Hubble this discovery \ 
not have been possible—and neither 
a score of others spanning virtually every 
branch of astronomy. The telescope has 
ready thrown Big Bang theorists a curve by 
suggesting that some stars in the universe 
are older than the universe itself. At the 
GALACTIC COLLISION core of one galaxy it has found a black 
as massive as 3 billion suns. It has made 
entists front-row spectators at the colli 
of comet Shoemaker-Levy 9 and the I 


a 





The Cartwheel Galaxy (500 million light-years away in 
the constellation Sculptor) was once a graceful spiral 


et Jupiter. And it has begun to unravel the 


about the size and shape of our Milky Way. Then one of riddle of the brilliant beacons of cosmic 
the small galaxies on the right (no one is sure which) light known as quasars. Go to any astron« 
smashed through its center. As with a rock tossed into my conference these days, and you'll fin 
a lake, but incomparably more powerful, the impact sent half the scientific papers are based o1 


a shock wave speeding outward at 200,000 m.p.h., space-telescope observations. “The Hul 
pushing dust and gas in front of it. The debris caught up ble,” declares | niversity of Arizona : 
in this galactic tsunami was compressed and ignited into tronomer Rodger Thompson, “is funda 
billions of new stars. Some of these have since self-im- wage eirn ce al a gr a te f 
molated in huge supernova explosions, generating more esefal life sia aaiitceaias ‘ded . ae ‘ei : 
shock waves that have triggered the birth of more stars that before it’s mothballed the telescop« 
(visible as bright blue spots in the ring). Faint spokes answer many of the most profound n 
stretching from the core are evidence that the galaxy is ies of the cosmos: How big and how o 
slowly regaining its original spiral shape. the universe? What is it made of? How « 








Hubble's ultra-sharp picture of the aptly 
named Cat’'s-Eye Nebula, 3,000 light- 
years away in the constellation Draco, has 


raised as many questions as it has answered. The orange ball of 
gas that forms the iris of the eye is actually the outer atmosphere 
of a star glowing brightly in the pupil, blown off in the slow-motion 
explosion many stars undergo as they die. But the gas cloud (known 
as a planetary nebula for its spherical shape) has a surprisingly in- 


the galaxies come to exist? Do other Earth- 
like planets orbit other sunlike stars? “We 
made Congress a lot of bold promises about 
show much we'd learn from the Hubble,” 
says John Bahcall, an astrophysicist at the 
2 Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton 
> New Jersey, and an early champion of the 
idea of a space telescope. “I’m quite relieved 
to be able to say we were right.” 

A little more than five years ago, Bah 
=call was singing a much more melancholy 
<tune. In May 1990, shortly after the Hub 

ble went into orbit, engineers and scien 


94 


DEATH THROES 


tists realized that something was horribly 
telescope wouldn't 
the result, it turned out, of 
that had 


ground with exquisite precision, but in the 


wrong. The simply 
focus properly 
a light-gathering mirror been 
wrong shape. After a lengthy investigation 
the disaster was laid toa simple, dumb mis 
take: a technician had assembled a device 
that guided the mirror-grinding process 
with one bolt put on backy d. The hob- 
bled Hubble could still do some important 
science, but much of its research program 
appeared headed out the windov ‘Td 


IME, NOVEMBER 


tricate structure that suggests something 
unusual going on. What is it? Astron- 
omers suspect that the star at the center 


of the structure may actually be two stars so close together that 
even Hubble can’t tell them apart. Most of the gas, according to 
this theory, comes from the larger of the two stars, but the small- 
er star is still spewing jets of hot gas that create the wispy curlicues 
and bright arcs that form the outer edges of the cat’s eye. 


working on this for almost two 


says Bahcall 


Others had even more at stake 


been 
| was devastated 
Bah- 


and colleague Lyman Spitzer 


decades 


call’s frien 


in astrophysicist at nearby Princeton Uni- 


first began thinkin 
telescopes nearly a half-century ago. In 
1945, just after World War II, a friend ap 
asking for 
Air Force had commissioned a 


versity bout space 


proac hed the 
help. The 
study to look into how Earth-orbiting satel- 
lites—still a purely theoretical concept at 
that point—might be scientifically useful 


young Spitzer 





SATURN 


The close-up pictures taken by inter- Shoemaker-Levy 9 on Jupiter the pre- | 
planetary probes like Voyager 1 and 2 ~ PROBING THE PLANETS — ceding July—the most violent event 
remain unrivaled, even by the Hubble. ever seen in the solar system—and the | 
But unlike these one-shot flybys, the space telescope can keep | dark blemishes it left along the planet's south pole would have 
an eye on the planets over time, monitoring telltale changes in | been hard to see without a space probe or a space telescope. 
their surfaces and atmospheres. For example, the white splotch | Hubble’s shot of a crescent Venus in ultraviolet light shows 
on Saturn appeared in September 1994; it’s akin to an earthly | swirling eddies in her permanent overcast. And its view of Mars 
thunderstorm—but 8,000 miles across. The impact of comet | clearly shows thin clouds along the planet's left side. 






























JUPITER 

Would Spitzer be interested in giving an | atmosphere would be able to see the cos space telescope would be an important re 
astronomer’s perspective? He instantly | mos in all its colors—not just the ones visi- | search tool,” says Spitzer, still active in as 
saw the potential of turning the satellites le to the human eye. Second, and more | trophysics at 82, “though I don’t recal 
raze away from Earth toward deep space important, the atmosphere is like a thick | that the report had much impact at the 
rote an appendix to the report,” he re- yjlanket of gas, constantly swirling and | time.” All that changed when the Soviets 
calls. It was titled “Astronomical Advan- | churning. That's what makes the stars | launched Sputnik in 1957; suddenly just 
tages of an Extra-Terrestrial Observatory winkle. But it also drives astronomers to | about anything involving space took on ur 
There were, as he reported, two chief | distraction by blurring the images in their gency. Spitzer eventually got a small tele 
advantages. First, the earth's atmosphere is elescopes A telescope soaring above this scope into orbit ir 1972. But by then he and 
virti yaque to much of the infrared | roiling sea of air could take crystal-clear | his young colleague Bahcall were thinking 
and ultraviolet radiation that is an impor- yictures and, presumably, lift the veil on | about the more ambitious project de- 
tant part of the energy output of stars and | some of the universe’s deepest secrets scribed in Spitzer's original paper: a much 
gas clouds: a tel scope whiting above the I certainly convinced myself that a larger space teles« pe that would—in theo- 
IMI ) IBI 15 


ry at least—be able see clearly into the out- 
er reaches of the cosmos 
NASA was interested, but Congress was 


not. “They rejected the first request for 
funding to study the idea back in 1974,” 
Spitzer recalls. “So astronomers mounted a 
letter-writing campaign, and John and I 
testified, and the funding was finally ap- 


’ NASA got the official go-ahead in 
1977. In 1983 the telescope was formally 
named after the astronomer Edwin Hub- 
ble, who discovered the expanding uni- 
verse back in the 1920s 

From the start, the space telescope was 


proved 


designed to be launched from the cargo 
hold of Nasa’s new space shuttles—a deci- 


crew in January 1986, the Hubble launch 
was pushed back even further 

There were scientific drawbacks to us- 
ing the shuttle as well. Shuttles carry pay- 
loads only a few hundred miles above the 
earth’s surface. At that altitude, the glar- 


bright home planet fills nearly half 


the sky. Any decision about the Hubble’s 
targets had to take Earth’s always changing 
position into account, a scheduling night- 
mare. And since the Hubble took only 90 
minutes to orbit the earth, the telescope 
could focus on a single object for a few 
minutes at most before Earth obscured it. 

But as a shuttle-launched satellite, the 
railroad-car-size Hubble had some impor- 


sion that proved a mixed 
blessing. The first shuttle had 
not been launched yet, and as 
the cost of the shuttle program 
climbed, so did the cost of 
launching the Hubble. The 
telescope’s dependence on 
the shuttle also meant that if 
launches got backed up, the 
Hubble likewise got delayed. 
That was already happening 
before the Challenger disas- 
ter; when the Challe 
down with its seven-person 


rwent 


VIOLENT TEMPERAMENT 


Eta Carinae, in the southern constellation Carina, is 
one of the most massive and luminous stars known 
to astronomy, 150 times as big and 4 million times 
as bright as the sun. At a distance of 10,000 light- 
years from Earth, though, it usually seems quite 
dim. But every so often, for reasons still unknown, 
Eta Carinae erupts with a burst of energy. During an 
1841 outburst, it became for a few weeks the sec- 
ond-brightest star in the sky. Thanks to the Hubble, 
scientists today have a clear picture of what is go- 
ing on, if not why. They believe the twin fireballs vis- 
ible here are clouds of hot gas, each the size of our 
solar system, that were blown off in the 1841 erup- 
tion. Hoping to discover what makes the star so vi- 
olently unstable, the scientists will be monitoring 
this and similar objects much more closely now that 
the telescope can tease out their fine structure. 


tant advantages. It was designed to be ser- 
viced in orbit; the plan was to have shuttle 
astronauts visit the telescope every few 
years to replace the original cameras, elec- 
tronics and other equipment with new 
better-performing instruments. 

As NASA learned in 1990 with the dis- 
covery of the flawed mirror, easy access to 
the Hubble’s innards was crucial. Even so, 
installation of a complex array of corrective 
mirrors—essentially fitting the Hubble with 
a set of eyeglasses—was a high-cost ($700 
million), high-risk venture, and some as 
tronomers were dubious. “They considered 
the whole thing to be rather a Rube Gold- 
berg creation,” says Spitzer. On top of that 








the list of tasks assigned to the astronauts 
not just in 
stalling the new optics, but replacing an 
outdated camera, two wobbly solar-energy 
panels and three faulty gyroscopes, among 
other balky components—seemed too long. 
“I don’t think anyone except the astronauts 
themselves thought they could complete 
the mission,” says Bahcall 

But complete it they did, in a series of 
televised space walks that riveted the na- 
tion’s attention in December 1993. Floating 
on the verge of a black void, the crew of the 
shuttle Endeavour checked off one item af- 
ter another on their impossible list until, in 
what Bahcall calls a display of “superhuman 
intelligence and ability,” they were done. 
NASA's badly battered reputation was on the 
line, but within days the report came in: the 
images were excellent. “It was hard to be- 
lieve,” Bahcall remembers. “Each instru- 
ment worked exactly as it was designed.” 

Almost immediately thereafter, the 
dramatic scientific results started rolling 
in. Among the most significant 
> By measuring with unprecedented preci- 
sion the distance to the distant galaxy M100 
(56 million light-years), a team of researchers 
led by Wendy Freedman of the Carnegie 
Observatories in Pasadena, California, pro- 


who flew the repair mission 


These two blobs of gas, blasting into 
space at thousands of miles per hour and 
Spanning an area more than a light-year 


across, are known as HH1 and HH2 (after astronomers named Her- 
big and Haro). The star that produced them lies right in between, 
although it is hidden by thick clouds of dust. Space scientists have 
long believed infant stars burp out such gaseous lumps when their 
gravitational fields gobble up too much surrounding material too 


vided the most accurate yardstick ever for 
gauging the expansion rate, and thus the 
age, of the universe. Their illogical prelim 
inary answer: the cosmos is between 8 bil- 
lion and 12 billion years old—or about 2 bil- 
lion years younger than the oldest known 
stars. While Freedman and others refine 
their measurements, 
scrambling to patch up their theories. To 
save the idea of the Big Bang, the postulat- 
ed explosive event that created the uni- 
verse, they are even talking of reviving the 
idea of the cosmological constant 
universal antigravity force that Einstein 
proposed and then discarded as inelegant. 
> The growing consensus that gigantic 
black holes lurk at the core of many galax 
ies—including our own—was confirmed by 
Holland Ford, now at Johns Hopkins, and 
his collaborators, who used the Hubble to 
spot a superheated disk of gas spinning ata 
dizzying 1.2 million m.p.h. at the very heart 
of the galaxy M87, 50 million light-years 
from Earth. The only reasonable explana- 
tion: the gas is funneling, like water down 
a drain, into the gravitational pit of a black 
hole as massive as 2 million suns 

> Bahcall has used the telescope to take 
pictures of quasars, starlike objects so 
bright they can be seen halfway across the 





cosmologists are 


a sort of 


ing trigger the process by which planets are formed. Earthbound 
observers first caught a glimpse of what they thought was this kind 
of cosmic jet two decades ago, but their pictures were too blurry 
for them to be sure. Now, with the space telescope, their theoret- 
ical speculations have been spectacularly confirmed. 


universe. Most theorists think quasars are 
intimately related to giant black holes like 
the one Ford found; presumably their in- 
tense light comes from gas compressed 
with such force that it explodes in bright 
bursts of energy. That implies that every 
quasar should have a galaxy around it, but 
in several cases Bahcall found no clear evi- 
dence of one. “This,” he said when he an- 
nounced his observations, “is a giant leap 
backward in our understanding of quasars.” 
> Hubble gave planetary astronomers an 
unprecedented once-in-a-lifetime view of 
the mountain-size fragments of comet 
Shoemaker-Levy 9 smashing one after an- 
other into Jupiter. While other telescopes 
picked up the flashes of light generated by- 
the multimegaton impacts, only the space 
telescope could see details of the scars they? 
left behind. By carefully observing the dark? 
smudges that the fragments stamped into? 
Jupiter’s cloudtops, scientists have begun 
to understand how the giant planet's: 
stormy atmosphere works. z 
> More than a score of astronomers work- = 
ing in several teams have taken the; 
sharpest pictures ever of some of the most: 
distant known galaxies—some as much as} 
10 billion light-years away—and shaken upz 
the conventional wisdom on galactic evo-* 


quickly. This act of cosmic indigestion re- 
lief also slows the rotation of the dusty 
disk believed to surround the star, help- 








lution. Many theorists believed that spiral 
galaxies—delicate, pinwheel-shape c 
tions of stars like the Milky Way—we 

first to evolve in the universe. Oc \ 
they'd crash into each other, and the re 
sulting amorphous blob would turn into an 
elliptical galaxy, the second major class of 
star system. But what the Hubble showed 
was that there have been elliptical galaxies 
almost from the beginning, and that the 
earliest spirals were gnarled and distort 
ed—not spiral at all. “The day that result 
came out,” says Thompson, “one of my col 
leagues had to quickly rewrite a lecture he 
was giving later that afternoon 


NDEED, BEFORE THE HUBBLE IS FIN 
ished, all sorts of lectures, textbooks 
and astronomical theories will have 
to be rewritten. As Robert Williams 
director of the Space Telescope Sci- 
ence Institute, in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, points out: “There’s long been 
a belief that whenever you have a 
tenfold advance in telescope resolving 
power, you're going to have unexpected 
discoveries. The Hubble has confirmed 
it.” Right now, in fact, the telescope is tak- 
ing pictures of a very distant part of the 
universe that will probe deeper into the 
cosmos than anyone ever has. Williams ex- 
pects to release the images sometime this 
winter—and promises that they will be 
worth waiting for 
Also worth waiting for are the im 
provements that will make the telescope 
many times more powerful than it is today. 
Shuttle missions are scheduled to dock at 
the telescope in 1997, 1999 and 2002, each 
time upgrading the Hubble’s cameras and 
other instruments. “We're going to be re 
placing the original 1970s and 1980s tech 
nology with 1990s instruments,” says Weil 
er. “It'll essentially be a new telescope.” 
Hubble’s official working lifetime ends in 
2005, when its guaranteed funding runs 
out. At that point NASA, the astronomers 
who use the Hubble, and Congress will 
have to decide whether to keep refurbish- 
ing the aging observatory. It may be that in 
the next generation of ground-based te 
scopes, new computerized methods of cor 
recting for atmospheric blur will finally 
make obsolete the notion of putting a tele- 
scope in space to take sharp pictures. 
But by then the Hubble will have justi- 
fied its reputation, and its $5 billion-to- 
billion overall cost, many times over. 
“That's about the price of a new aircraft 
carrier,” Weiler points out. Spread out over 
25 years, he estimates, it comes to about £ 
a week for every man, woman and child in 
the . Says Bahcall: “We can take pride 
in an achievement that no other nation 
could even consider. It’s like our pyra- 
mids—but a whole lot more important.” 
And, to our eyes, even more beautiful. & 
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A STAR IS BORN 


Even without a telescope, backyard stargazers can just 
make out a fuzzy patch of light glowing in the middle of 
Orion’s sword. It's called the Orion Nebula, and as- 
tronomers know it as a place some 1,500 light-years 
from Earth where stars are being mass-produced by the 
dozen. On the right-hand side of this Hubble image of 
Orion's stellar nursery, a shock wave of gas ejected 
from one young star (not pictured here) plows into sur- 
rounding gases at nearly 150,000 m.p.h.—with cata- 
clysmic effect. A similarly momentous and violent event 
probably accompanied the creation of our own sun and 
its solar system some 5 billion years ago. 





MEDICINE 


An AIDS 


Mystery 
Solved 


Eight Australian HIV 
survivors offer hope for 
an effective vaccine 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 





BOUT 15 YEARS AGO, A WELL-MEANING 
man donated blood to the Red Cross 
in Sydney, Australia, not knowing he 
had been exposed to Hiv-1, the virus 
that causes AIDS. Much later, public-health 
officials learned that some of the people 
who got transfusions containing his blood 
had become infected with the same virus; 
presumably they were almost sure to die. 
But as six years stretched to 10, then to 14, 
the anxiety of health officials gave way to 
astonishment. Although two of the recipi- 
ents have died from other causes, not one 
of the seven people known to have re- 
ceived transfusions of the man’s tainted 
blood has come down with Arps. More 
telling still, the donor, a sexually active ho- 
mosexual, is also healthy. In fact his im- 
mune system remains as robust as if he had 
never tangled with Hrv at all. What could 
explain such unexpected good fortune? 

A team of Australian scientists has fi- 
nally solved the mystery. The virus that the 
donor contracted and then passed on, the 
team reported last week in Science, con- 
tains flaws in its genetic script that appear 
to have rendered it innocuous. “Not only 
have the recipients and the donor not pro- 
gressed to disease for 15 years,” marvels 
molecular biologist Nicholas Deacon of 
Australia’s Macfarlane Burnet Centre for 
Medical Research, “but the prediction is 
that they never will.” Deacon speculates 
that this “wimpy” HIV may even be a nat- 
ural inoculant that protects its carriers 
against more virulent strains of the virus, 
much as infection with cowpox warded off 
smallpox in 18th century milkmaids. 

If this hunch proves right, it will mark 
a milestone in the battle to contain the late- 
20th century’s most terrible epidemic. For 
in addition to explaining why this small 
group of people infected with H1v has not 
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THE VIRUS IN ACTION: Rapidly multiplying HIV (red dots in this color-enhanced 
microscopic image) emerge from human blood cells (shown here in green) 


1. The AIDS virus enters a T cell 
(part of the body's immune system) 
2. The virus’ genetic code instructs \ 
the cell to make more virus particles 


3. The immune system mounts a strong 
defense and keeps the virus under control 
for a while 


FLAWED HIV a 


1. The virus is missing snippets 

of genetic material, including part of 

a key gene called nef 

2. The defective virus is not able to 

“reproduce efficiently 

3. The immune system mounts a strong defense 
that keeps the virus under control tor many years 


become sick, the discovery of a viral strain 
that works like a vaccine would have far- 
reaching implications. “What these results 
suggest,” says Dr. Barney Graham of Van- 
derbilt University, “is that H1v is vulnerable 
and that it is possible to stimulate effective 
immunity against it.” 

The strain of HIV that popped up in 
Sydney intrigues scientists because it con- 
tains striking abnormalities in a gene that 
is believed to stimulate viral replication. In 
fact, the virus is missing so much of this 
particular gene—known as nef, for negative 
factor—that it is hard to imagine how the 
gene could perform any useful function. 
And sure enough, while the Sydney virus 
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Intact 
nef gene 


4. The proliterating virus eventually wins the battle with the immune system, leading to AIDS 


4. The immune response may be able to prevent infection by more virulent strains of the AIDS virus 






























































retains the ability to infect T cells—white 
blood cells that are critical to the immune 
system’s ability to ward off infection—it 
makes so few copies of itself that the most 
powerful molecular tools can barely detect 
its presence. Some of the infected Aus- 
tralians, for example, were found to carry as 
few as one or two copies of the virus for 
every 100,000 T cells. People with arps, by 
contrast, are burdened with viral loads 
thousands of times higher. 

At the very least, the nef gene offers an 
attractive target for drug developers. If its 
activity can be blocked, suggests Deacon, 
researchers might be able to hold the pro- 
gression of disease at bay, even in people 


who have developed full-blown arps. The 
need for better Arps-fighting drugs was un- 
derscored last week by the actions of a U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration advisory 
panel, which recommended speedy ap- 
proval of two new AIDs drugs, including 
the first of a new class of compounds called 
protease inhibitors. Although FDA commis- 
sioner David Kessler was quick to praise 
the new drugs, neither medication can 
prevent or cure AIDS once it has taken hold. 

What scientists really want is a vaccine 
that can prevent infection altogether. And 
that’s what makes the Sydney virus so 
promising—and so controversial. Could 
HIV itself, stripped of nef and adjacent sec- 
tions of genetic material, provide the basis 
for such a vaccine, as Deacon and his col- 
leagues cautiously suggest? Ongoing work 
on SIV, the simian immunodeficiency virus 


4é4Not only have the recipients and 
the donor not progressed to disease 
for 15 years, but the prediction is 
that they never will.77 


—RESEARCHER NICHOLAS DEACON 





that causes an alps-like illness in monkeys, 
indicates that this might be less farfetched 
than it sounds, Ronald Desrosiers at the 
New England Regional Primate Research | 
Center has demonstrated that when the 
nef gene is removed from stv, the virus no 
longer has the power to make monkeys 
sick. Moreover, monkeys inoculated with 
the nef-free siv developed marked resis- 
tance to the more virulent strain. 

But few scientists enthusiastic 
about testing the proposition by injecting 
HIv—however weakened—into millions of 
people who have never been infected. Af- 
ter all, they note, HIV is a retrovirus, a class 
of infectious agents known for their alarm- 
ing ability to integrate their own genes into 
the pNa of the cells they infect. Thus once 
it takes effect, a retrovirus infection—un- 
like those of viruses that cause measles, 


are 


smallpox and any number of other dis- 
eases—is permanent. While some retro- 
viruses are benign, others can strike with- 
out warning. Some remain hidden for 
years, only to trigger disease later in life 
when the immune system starts to flag. 

This makes vaccine development ex- 
tremely risky. A weakened strain of sIVv 
that protected adult monkeys, for exam- 
ple, looked safe until researchers at the 
Dana Farber Cancer Institute in Boston 
showed that newborn monkeys with im- 
mature immune systems did not respond 
as healthy adults do. All the young pri- 
mates, in fact, developed the very disease 
the weakened virus was supposed to pre- 
vent. For this and a host of other reasons, 
most AIDS researchers argue that the only 
prudent strategy is to concoct a hybrid 
vaccine, putting the key features of a dis- 
abled aips virus into something 
more benign than a retrovirus. 
Among the leading candidates: 
the vaccinia virus that successful- 
= ly wiped out smallpox. 

A handful of researchers, how- 
ever, argue that the more danger- 
ous retroviral vaccine should not 
be written off prematurely. Des- 
rosiers, for one, believes the situa- 
tion in parts of the developing 
world (where the chance of HIVv in- 
fection may reach 40% among sex- 
ually active adults) has become so 
desperate that a retroviral vaccine 
may be worth the risk. A live vac- 
cine made from HIV, he maintains, 
can be made safer by removing not 
just the nef gene but several others 
as well. Desrosiers has found that 
he can cripple Hiv by chemically 
deleting four of its nine known 
genes and still get a virus that 
replicates, at least in chimpanzees. 

At present, concerns about 
safety are so overwhelming that 
efforts to develop a live retroviral 
vaccine are unlikely to muster much sup- 
port. But that could change as studies of 
long-term survivors—that small, charmed 
circle of people who have been infected 
with the aps virus but have remained dis- 
ease-free—provide new insights into the 
weaknesses of the viral enemy and the un- 
tapped strengths of its human targets. 
“These individuals,” observes Dr. Warner 
Greene, director of the Gladstone Institute 
of Virology and Immunology in San Fran- 
cisco, “are natural experiments, and they 
hold a great secret that we are still trying to 
decipher.” Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that the eight Australians who have caused 
such a stir will be cited by medical texts as 
the first people on the planet to be success- 
fully, if inadvertently, vaccinated against 
the Arps virus—a virus that until now has 
seemed all but invincible. 8 
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HOT SPOTS: Snapshot of a hallucination 
@ SCIENCE 


Brain Work 


Pictures shed light on the 
mystery of schizophrenia 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


N A QUIET, DARKENED HOSPITAL ROOM, 

a 25-year-old man with paranoid schiz- 

ophrenia lies on a table, his eyes closed, 

listening to the “voice” that has plagued 
him for more than two years. The voice is 
relentless, speaking once every 10 seconds 
or so. “Don’t act stupid,” it says in a de 
meaning tone. “Dirty rotten bastard.” 
Each time the man hears the voice, he 
clicks a button. Scientists, meanwhile, are 
monitoring his brain activity. Using a spe- 
cial imaging technique called PET scan 
ning, they take series of pictures every 10 
minutes. Later, by matching the timing of 
the button clicks with the snapshots—744 
in all—they get what is, in effect, a photo al- 
bum of active hallucinations. 

That experiment, repeated with five 
other patients, has now yielded dramatic 
results that not only open a window on the 
workings of the diseased mind but may 
eventually lead to better treatments. In an 
article published last week in Nature, a 
team of U.S. and British researchers report 
that they have pinpointed brain circuits 
that seem to control the auditory and visu- 
al hallucinations of schizophrenia. “We've 
identified the areas that are responsible for 
the brain creating its own reality,” says 
neurologist David Silbersweig at New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. “This 
may help us tailor the medications.” 

The new research suggests that hallu 
cinations are jointly generated by the 
brain’s deep structures that regulate think 
ing and emotions and surface regions that 
process sights and sounds. Silbersweig says 
that by integrating fleeting voices and vi 
sions with emotions, the schizophreni: 
brain may give these simulacra an acute 
sense of reality. The findings cast doubt on 
one theory: that hallucinating patients are 
actually talking to themselves. The brain 
scans found activity in the areas responsi- 
ble for hearing, but not in those involved in 
speech. Reported by Jenifer Mattos/New York 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


On a big TV show, two CDs and a “new” single, 


Paul, George, Ringo—and John—are together again \ \ 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


N 1989 GEORGE HARRISON WAS ASKED 
That Question for the thousandth 
time. There would be no Beatles re- 
union, the quiet one said, “as long as 
John Lennon remains dead.” Yet here 
they were, George and Paul McCartney 
and Ringo Starr, in the Abbey Road stu- 
dios, putting aside rancors that had fes- 
tered for decades and making music. 
“Working together, they've found them- 
selves again,” says the Beatles’ longtime 
record producer George Martin of the 
sessions last winter. “There was a great 
spirit of camaraderie. It’s 
though John was with them too.” And he 
was. Lennon’s audible ghost sings lead on 
Free as a Bird, the—never thought we'd 
get to say this—new Beatles single. 
Shortly before his death in 1980, 
Lennon recorded the unfinished tune—a 
slight hymn to deliverance, with the struc- 
ture of his 1964 This Boy and the feel of his 
1970 post-Beatles Love—on a low-fi home 
cassette, which Yoko Ono Lennon turned 
over to her husband's old chums. “It had 
hums, hisses and clicks that 
had to be removed,” says pop 
maestro Jeff Lynne, formerly 
of Electric Light Orchestra, 
who produced this year's 
eerie session. “But that was 
the easy part. The hard part 
was getting the Beatles to 
play together with 
him.” Once they did, though, 
Beatle magic allegedly en- 


almost as 


along 
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The Fab Three, hoping to 
incite Beatlemania I with 
a little help from their 
friends. Can the new 
record possibly be good 
enough to compete with 
memory? As Ringo once 
mused—and John stole 
for a song—“Tomorrow 
never knows” 


sued, Says Martin: “Paul wrote more lyrics 
and added a bit more music with George. 
Ringo plays lovely drum; Paul does bass; 
George does a blinding guitar solo. And 
voices from Paul and George are comple- 
menting John’s beautifully.” 

For now, no outsiders may hear the 
song, and armed guards are protecting the 
E.M.L. pressing plant in Jacksonville, Flori- 
da. But on Nov. 21, Free as a Bird will be 
issued as part of The Beatles Anthology Vol- 
ume 1, a double album that Martin as- 
sembled from early (1958-64) outtakes— 


including unreleased songs, variations of 


familiar ones and banter from studio ses- 
sions. Free as a Bird and another collabo- 
rative effort, Real Love, will be heard on a 
three-night, six-hour TV show, also called 
The Beatles Anthology, that Asc will air 
starting this Sunday. After all these years, 
and despite all their fears, the No. 1 group 
in recording history is making a comeback. 

The TV documentary (another ver- 
sion, 10 hours long, will appear on video in 
1996) is a jolly, narratorless, comprehen- 
sive ramble that captures the thrill of the 
glory years, as reconstructed with rarely 
seen footage and recollect- 
ed by the very Fab Four— 
John from old snippets, 
of course, the others in re- 
cent interviews, individual- 
ly and together. The CD 
package, the first of three, 
promises choice nuggets as 
well. “It won't be, as some 
feared, just a ragbag of re- 
jects,” says Ian MacDonald, 

















author of Revolution in the Head, a 
close study of the group's music. 
“It'll be the vital concluding install- 
ment of the Beatles’ story in sound. 
It'll sell squillions.” 

Last year’s thin but charming 
excavation, the two-CD Live at the 
BBC, sold 8 million copies world- 
wide, so there may yet be fresh gold 
in the Beatles. anc thinks so; it paid 
$20 million for the documentary. 
E.M.I. paid several millions more 
for the three “new” double albums, 
and last week Sony paid $95 million 
to Michael Jackson to 
share in his ownership 
of part of the Beatles 
song catalog. 

Still, a  quarter- 
century is a millen- 
nium in pop music. 
When Lennon was 
killed, a teenager sadly 
remarked, “This is the 
death of a generation— 
my parents’.” Beatle- 
mania II might amount 
to little more than a 
geriatric palpitation for 
a Boomer Brigade that 
has no Lawrence Welk 
to usher them into their 
twilight years. What 
are the Beatles to the 
kids of the mid-'90s? 
Last month Anthology 
video director Bob Smeaton had Ringo on 
the editing screen as a 19-year-old 
watched. “I said to him, ‘Who's that?” 
Smeaton recalls, “and he says, “Ah, that’s 
Paul, isn’t it?” 

Such a remark had to give McCart- 
ney the cringies. He composed the 
group’s top-selling single (Hey Jude), its 
most widely covered song (Yesterday) 
and much of its most enduring music. He 
was the Beatles’ most versatile singer, 
and not just as a balladeer; his scorched- 
throat rendition of the raver I’m Down is 
a highlight of the Anthology show. Yet 
Paul always shivered in John’s shadow. 
Partly it was his looks. He was cute, co- 
quettish—almost the girl of the group—so 
how could he be smart? He was the fa- 
vorite of the girls whose screams domi- 
nated the early Beatles concerts, but he 
was not a guy’s guy. No way could he sat- 
isfy the emerging establishment of rock 
critics, a male coterie. He just tried too 
hard. Paul wanted to be loved, and that is 
the essence of the pop star. John didn’t 
care; that is the essence of the rock star. 

From the start John had a spooky, 
modernist poise. His taut mouth, his ap- 
praising eyes made him the group’s soul 
and wit as surely as McCartney became 
its prime musical mover. Cynical, cool, 
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COME TOGETHER: 


Beatlemania, 1964. The lads played to 
the camera in Central Park the day 
before they were on Ed Sullivan and 

clowned with a boxer named Cassius 
Clay. At a San Francisco concert, 
adoring girls coped with the giddy virus 
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= Lennon was the eye of sanity 
. in the Beatlemania hurricane. 
: Asked, during the first U.S. tour, 
when the Beatles found time to 
rehearse their songs, he replied, 
“We wrote em; we recorded em; 
we play em every day. What do 
you rehearse? Smilin’—that’s all 
we rehearse.” His edginess sug- 
gested a roiling interior life; you 
could write a novel about what 
you imagined to be inside John 
Lennon. And then he had the rock 
star’s karma to die violently. Now 
he’s in the Rock ’n’ Roll 
© Hall of Fame as a solo 
> artist, and McCartney 
; isn't. “Since John’s 
| death,” says Smeaton, 
= | Paul has faded into the 
s background. It has be- 
come very much ‘John 
Lennon and the Beat- 
les. And I think Paul 
wanted to put his side 
of the story across.” 

So, after much 
coaxing by cronies and 
business associates, the 
survivors agreed to play 
a little new music and 
reminisce for the cam- 
era—a decision — that 
could be as much a ca- 
reer move (there have 
been reports that Starr 
and Harrison could actually use the money) 
as it is a clearing of emotional sinuses. Do- 
ing the interviews, says Smeaton, “we felt 
we were scratching at wounds that had al- 
most healed. But this is an exorcising. You 
carry this stuff for so many years, and then 
you think, ‘Sod it, let’s tell it how it is.’” 

This Anthology is an authorized bio- 
pic—the official history. If Paul, George 
and Ringo have stepped back into the 
Beatle spotlight, they have done so on 
tiptoe. The lads freely discuss their drug 
use—what Paul calls the “herbal-jazz cig- 
arettes,” which garnered arrests for sev- 
eral of the Beatles, and the experiments 
with Lsp. When they were told that acid 
could alter their minds, McCartney re- 
calls, “John was rather excited by that 
prospect, and I was rather frightened.” 
McCartney also talks about the strippers 
they dated in the Hamburg bars. But all 
are mum on sexual escapades after those 
early years. If any groupie got to stay 
overnight during one of the tours, her se- 
cret is safe with the remaining Beatles. 

In the new interviews, George talks 
as if he’s Old Gramps in the garden on a 
fine Sunday afternoon. Every remem- 
bered epiphany evokes a dry giggle, ex- 
cept when he’s waxing wrothful on Beat- 
lemania (“They used us as an excuse to go 
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mad, the world did, and then they 
blamed it on us”). Paul sounds earnest 
and superficial, like a Tory spokesman, 
and Ringo is still the ideal, unflappable 
pub mate. Even the grating last years, 
when Paul would rag George about his 
guitar playing, or sneak in to redub 
Ringo’s drum parts, are events to look 
back on in sorrow, not anger. From the 
grave, Lennon has to give perspective to 
the breakup: “It was a slow death.” 
Yeah, sure—but wasn’t it a wonderful 
life? It sure looks swell on TV. You'll see 
the infant Beatles in matching leather 
outfits (Lennon: “We 
looked like four Gene 
Vincents, or tried to”). 
Lennon talks of his 
love for Elvis—“a guy 
with long, greasy hair 
wigglin’ his ass and 
singin’ Hound Dog.” 
Their long slog to the 
top (John and Paul met 
on July 6, 1957, so that 
by the time the Beatles 
hit the U.S. in 1964, 
their career together 
was already half over) 
gets a brisk treatment, 
lighting for but a mo- 
ment on the specters of 
Stu Sutcliffe and Pete 
Best, band members 
who fell by the wayside 
before the big time. 
The group defined its early cheekiness at 
the 1963 Royal Command Performance 
before the Queen, where John famously 
said, “Would the people in the cheap 
seats clap your hands, and the rest of you, 
if you'll just rattle your jewelry.” But 


America was the promised land, and the | 


Anthology’s first evening climaxes with 
their conquest of the colonies. 

I Want to Hold Your Hand, the first 
Beatles single to get much airplay in the 
U.S., premiered on Nov. 26, 1963, the 
day after John Kennedy's funeral; the 
song’s chipper vitality offered instant re- 
prieve from the tragedy. The Beatles’ last 
album to be issued, Let It Be, came out 
the month of the Kent State killings. The 
group’s music was the soundtrack of the 
60s, and the Anthology footage makes 
for a compelling, long-form music video, 
a reminder of what the fuss was all about. 

Whereas Elvis (who sent the boys a 
warm telegram for their performance on 
The Ed Sullivan Show) was sensual and 
spastic, the Beatles looked like kids hav- 
ing a good time. There was no erotic 
threat in their mod uniforms and bowl- 
cut hairdos, the deep bows in unison, 
their common sensible take on success. 
Their lyrics offered comradely advice 
(She Loves You) and the gentlest propo- 
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sitions (I Want to Hold Your Hand). 
That's why Sullivan, the dour Chief Jus- 
tice of American showbiz, could attest 
that they were “four of the finest young- 
sters we've ever had on our stage.” But it 
wasn’t that simple, ever. The guitars set a 
pounding tempo for any backseat bravo; 
the vocals (the falsetto wooos and I can’t 
hide) have an orgasmic cheerfulness. 
They were cheeky but well behaved; 
they put up with a lot. When their man- 
ager, Brian Epstein, told them that Ger- 
| man radio stations didn’t like to play 
songs in English, they rerecorded two of 


<i cp ; 
HELLO GOODBYE: 
It still looked like fun in London circa 
1967, but Paul had started to assert 
himself as the band’s musical strongman 


their hits in German (Sie Liebt Dich and 
Komm, Gib Mir Deine Hand). These or- 
ders, and this imposed order, gave them 
a format they somehow thrived in. They 
produced popular art on demand. 
Richard Lester, director of A Hard Day’s 
Night, announced that the next film 
would be called Help!, so somebody bet- 
ter write a song quickly. John did it that 
night, in part to keep Paul from winning 
the implied competition. In the broad 
democracy of Top 40 radio of the day, the 
Beatles rubbed sounds with Martha and 
the Vandellas, Steve and Eydie. They'd 
borrow, then improve; scavenging gave 
way to alchemy. It was always a fight to 
be the best. “We'd try to beat what we 
were doing,” Paul says. 

The Beatles beat everybody—which 
is why, when the mania has faded and 
the little scandals raise a yawn, the music 
lives. Believers in the sanctity of the sin- 
gle, the Beatles made classics in minia- 
ture. A melody simple enough to leech 
onto the brain and fresh enough to bear 
repeated airplay. The bending of a 
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cliché, musical or verbal. High har- 
monies so close that John, Paul and 
George could be Siamese triplets. In and 
out in no time. Two minutes, two and a 
half tops—leave "em wanting to hear it 
again. And to hear others just as good. 
That’s how the Beatles created the pop 
album. Before them, an album was a 
couple of hits and 10 cuts of filler. With 
the Beatles, every album was an event. 
The Beatles were studio artists. In the 
TV Anthology, George tells how bored they 
became with concerts; sometimes they'd 
run through their 30-minute set in 25, by 
playing every song 
= faster. For the audi- 
= ence, the concert expe- 
M< rience was wholly vo- 
2 tive—unintelligible and 
> incandescent, like Mass 
in Latin. But the band 
= nolonger wanted to do it 
" on the road. So they 
> moved into the studio 
2 and created chamber 
: music. For the mature 
: Beatles, the Abbey 
Road studio was their 
concert stage, They be- 
came monks to their 
music. And for most of 
this time, their friend- 
ship withstood the bar- 
rage of fame. “We were 
tight,” Harrison _ notes 
in the documentary. 
“That was one thing to be said about us.” 
Then they fell bitterly to pieces. 
Throughout the ’70s the lapsed Beatles 
enjoyed solo success—from 1973 to 1974 


| each of the four had at least one No. 1 


record—and Harrison flowered musical- 
ly. But for John and Paul, some of the 
magic had dried up. McCartney’s silly 
love songs might have been composed 
for a cocktail lounge or a kid’s birthday 
party. Much of Lennon’s late work is ag- 
onized but sentimental—primal kitsch. 
The two needed each other, as editors 
and competitors. On their own they were 
too easily pleased. Working as a team 
they could take a half-song and make it 
better. 

A song like Free as a Bird. For 
the first time in more than a quarter- 
century, McCartney is fixing a hole in a 
Lennon song. Jeff Lynne got a kick—and 
who wouldn’t?—as he watched Paul and 
George write missing words to the song. 
Then Lynne heard them try out some 
harmonies in the studio kitchen. “I 
thought, ‘God, it sounds like the Beatles 
in there.” And of course it is.” 

O.K., guys, now just once more? And 
this time, please, in German. —Reported 
by Michael Brunton/London and David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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The cabs a 
the lease ra 


Intrepid, Stratus, Caravan, Avenger, Neon. They share not only the Dodge name, 
but Dodge’s cab-forward design characteristics as well. Cab-forward architecture moves 
the wheels toward the comers, drops the hood and pushes the windshield forward and down. 
The result is a spacious cabin, an expansive view, and stable handling. 





Dodge Neon 
$199/month for 24 months with $995 down’ 


including 132 horsepower engine * air ¢ auto trans * dual airbags * AM/FM « $13,135" 





Dodge Stratus 
$229/month for 24 months with $1,395 down: 


including auto trans * air * speed control * dual airbags * AM/FM cassette + $16,270" 





Dodge Avenger 
$259/month for 24 months with $1775 down? 


including double-wishbone suspension * auto trans ¢ air * dual airbags * AM/FM cassette * $16,474" 





re forward 
tes are low. 


All this, in combination with advanced powertrains, numerous safety features and a 
wide range of standard accessories, has made today’s Dodges unusually 
desirable. So desirable, in fact, that resale values are great. And lease rates are low. 
See your friendly Dodge dealer today, or call I-800-4-A-DODGE. 





, Dodge Intrepid 
$259/month for 24 months with $1.495 down: 


including speed control * power windows/locks ¢ air * dual airbags * AM/FM cassette * $18,995" 





Dodge Caravan 
$269/month for 24 months with $1725 down: 


including air * 7 passenger seating * ABS « dual airbags * AM/FM « $18,155" 


The New Dodge 


A DIVISION OF THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Prices and leases higher in CA, NY & MA. 

“Actual terms vary by participating dealer. Colors shown on Neon, Stratus & Intrepid extra. Typical 24-month '96 leases for qualified 
lessees, based on MSRPs with various equipment packages (Neon-22D, Stratus-24A, Avenger-22B, Intrepid-22C, Caravan-22T). Assumes 
dealer contribution (Neon-$260, Stratus-$350, Avenger-$485, Intrepid-$500, Caravan-$600), which could affect final price. Monthly payments 
total: Neon-$4,782, Stratus-$5,494, Avenger-$6,224, Intrepid-S6,223, Caravan-$6,463. Option to buy at lease end at pre-negotiated price. 
Charge for miles over 12,000/yr. & excess wear. Tax, title, license, 1st month payment and deposit (Neon-$225, Stratus-$250, Avenger-$300, 
Intrepid-$300, Caravan-$300) due in advance. $275 due at lease end. Available for order 

TMSRPs exclude tax. Available for order, ALWAYS WEAR YOUR SEAT BELT. 


























@ FASHION 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


IT TOOK HALF A DECADE 
and some very lean sea- 
sons for most designers 
to figure out what women 
were looking for in the 90s. But 
one, Miuccia Prada, knew the 
answer all along: wearable 
clothes with a touch of class. 
Prada is a cult that is about to 
become a movement. The pop- 
ular thing to say about the Prada 
style is that it looks like noth- 
ing—but that is meant as a 
compliment. Instead of 
making a bold statement, 
like Versace or Lacroix, the 
clothes are  unassertive, 
y combining traditional good manners and 
an ultramodern industrial sleekness. 
£ Thanks to Miuccia, the Milan-based 
Shouse of Prada has gone from being a 
3 staid leather-goods firm to just about the 
8most prized name in the apparel busi- 
iness. There are no clearance sales of Pra- 
° da clothes; they can be hard to find at full 
price. The firm, run by Miuccia and her 





has been cautious about expansion, but 


nia; and the Bal Harbour district of Mia- 
mi. The house now receives the ultimate 
accolade: it is widely copied. Several out- 
fits in Calvin Klein’s latest CK collection 
pay sincerely flattering tribute to Prada 
trademarks: chaste, neatly fitted coats 
and dresses; narrow belts; dropped 
waists. 

Following any first fashion success 
comes the inevitable: a second, cheaper 
line. Prada’s is called Miu Miu. It costs 
less than half the regular line ($150 for a 
top to $750 for a leather jacket) and is 
aimed at a younger market. The clothes, 
which were shown this month in New 
York City, are raffish, designed for the 
young and slender. The designer treats 
them as a sort of private joke. “It’s about 
the bad girls I knew at school, the ones I 
envied,” she says. “It’s about bad taste— 
which is part of life today.” 

Bad taste? Miuccia Prada, now 46, 
grew up in the world of couture, learning 
about fine fabrics from her mother and 
wearing Saint Laurent as a teenager. The 
| playoff between the trappings of ele- 





entrepreneur husband Patrizio Bertelli, | 


in the next year new outlets will be pop- | 
ping up—Atlanta; Costa Mesa, Califor- | 


Understated Art 


By combining easy, classic designs with a high-tech 
edge, Prada catches the fancy of the ‘90s 


gance and industrial streamlining is Pra- 
da’s signature. Her first designs back in 
1979 were backpacks and tote bags cut 
along classic lines but made of tough ny- 
lon used by the Italian army. They are 
now the ’90s equivalent of Louis Vuitton 
initials. Prada says she was drawn to de- 


_ signing by her overwhelming fascination 











with clothes and textiles (she still has 
every outfit she ever bought and lifts an 
occasional idea from a Courréges or a 
Chanel in her own wardrobe). 

In her youth she was an aristocom- 
munist who wore jeans one day and cou- 
ture the next as she passed out leaflets 
on street corners and talked the night 
away in political cafés. All that 
changed when she was 28 and inher- 
ited the family firm. The itch to design 
and expand into women’s clothing be- 
gan almost at once. She met her hus- 
band when she stopped by his leather- 
goods display at a trade show and 
pointed out what was wrong with his 
merchandise. They now have 
two mischievous little sons ages 
5 and 7. i 

With her design profile 
firmly in place, Prada is start- 
ing to alter it. “I know the 
moment of danger,” she 
says. “It comes when they 
look to you for one thing 
only. Then when the fashion 
changes, they go away.” The 
spring collection, shown in 
Milan last month, is iden- 
tifiably Prada, but there 
are changes. The dropped 
waistlines are still around, 
but the chic, skinny belts 
are gone. So is some of 
the minimalist severity. 
“I'm tired of retro; I’m 
tired of chic,” says the 
designer. Instead she 
uses color—but not 
loud color—more than 
she ever has and even 


indulges in pretty 
floral prints. 
The new Miu 


Mius are even more of 
a departure. Almost all 
the materials used are synthet- 
ics. “It’s a joke—right design, 
wrong fabric,” Miuccia cries, 
running her hand through a 
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sleeveless sheath. The punch line? The 
fastenings are Velcro. Stretch materials— 
nylon, gabardine, a georgette that looks 
like organza—are dominant in the 
collection. 

The casual observer might call the 
costumes sexy, but Prada calls them 
“uniforms,” for work, shopping, kiddie 
coping, socializing—the service roles of a 
woman’s life. There are tops that clearly 
resemble lab coats, but if these are uni- 
forms, they are very lighthearted ones. 

There is even a mildly subversive 
touch. Some of the skinny, tired-looking 
models who wear them have very short 
blond hair and bear a more than pass- 
ing resemblance to Mia Farrow in 
Rosemary’s Baby. Purposely the hair 
is not quite groomed and the garish 
lipstick is mildly as- 

kew. Perhaps some 
of these busy 
women are not 
quite coping. Or 
maybe it’s just 
as the designer 
said: They're bad 
girls. —With re- 


| powder: blue Jackie-style polyester 
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Cut from a 
Deeper Cloth 


A disturbingly violent novel 
is—for once—glamour free 


By PAUL GRAY 


ERHAPS BECAUSE IT IS WRITTEN 
with college-educated book buy- | 
ers in mind, literary fiction these 


days teems with nice, sensible 
characters. Oh, sure, they have problems: 
their marriages turn drab, their careers 
seem stalled, all their good intentions 
cannot protect them from the knowledge 
that they are, every day, growing older. 
Their response to these travails tends to 
involve exhaustive introspection and 








NOT ANICE GIRL: Moore's heroine is 
obsessed with language and passion 


maybe a psychiatrist or a hobby to snap 
them out of their blahs. They are as harm- 
less as they are uninteresting. 

At first glance, the heroine-narrator 
of Susanna Moore’s fourth novel, In the 
Cut (Knopf; 180 pages, $21), seems to fit 
perfectly into the polite cast of contem- 
porary fiction. Frannie Thorstin, 34, lives 
on Washington Square in lower Manhat- 
tan, where the ghost of Henry James still 
whispers to the sensitive. She teaches 
creative writing in a city program for 
teenagers “of what is called low achieve- 
ment and high intelligence.” She is also 
writing a book on dialects and regional 
slang, particularly as they occur in the 
five boroughs of New York City. She 
notes, “The words themselves—in their 
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MR. JACK DANIEL CHOSE a square bottle 
for his whiskey, he said, so folks would know 
they were getting a square deal. 


Mr. Jack wanted a bottle as distinctive as his 


Old No. 7 Tennessee Whiskey, but not too 
fancy. So in 1895, the square bottle was born. 
Since we still mellow our whiskey —_ 
as he did, we’ve never changed the y 
shape. If your interest lies in a smooth 
sippin’ whiskey, we recommend 
Jack Daniel’s. But if you like fancy 
bottles, well, there’s no shortage of 


brands to pick from. 
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wit, exuberance, mistakenness and vio- 
lence—are thrilling to me.” 

Underscore violence and thrilling. 
For the terms Frannie collects from her 
students and from eavesdropping on sub- 
ways and sidewalks cluster around two 
subjects: female body parts (gangsters, m: 
breasts, as in “Them two gangsters be 
with her all the time”) and weapons. “A 
dangerous combination for me,” she 
muses. “Language and passion.” 

Frannie stumbles into trouble. In a 
basement room of a bar she happens to 
see a red-haired woman—whose murder 
will be reported later that night—per- 
forming a sex act on a man whose face 
is in shadow. But he, 
she suspects, will 
recognize her. Sure 
enough, she is soon 
visited by N.y.P.D. De- 
tective James A. Mal- 
loy, who has a tattoo 
on his wrist similar to 
one she noticed on the 
man in the bar. “You 
remind me of someone,” he tells her. 

If this were a movie, the background 
score would start its subliminal scream at 
about this point. But Moore’s novel is 
both more complicated than the standard 
Hollywood thriller and more disturbing. 
Frannie is alarmed by Malloy’s attention 
but much more strongly attracted to his 
macho presence. When he takes her to a 
bar for more questions about the murder, 
it dawns on her that she is trying to make 
herself attractive to him: “I was a little 
worried when I realized that it was more 
than wanting him to like me. I realized 
that I wanted to be like him.” 

Why? What draws Frannie to a man 
who tells her, among other things, that 
“there’s not too much I haven’t done” 
and “cops go through girlfriends like 
they go through veal cutlets”? She tries, 
in the best modern fashion, to intellectu- 
alize her desires: “One of the things that 
interests me about sex is that it is a con- 
spiracy of improvised myths. Very effec- 
tive in evoking forbidden or hidden 
wishes.” But she knowingly places her- 
self in increasingly mortal danger. 

In the Cut proceeds along the path of 
conventional thrillers. Tension prolifer- 
ates, as do false clues and bloodshed. But 
Moore refuses to apply the veneer of 
glamour that ordinarily gives this genre 
its commercial sheen. The language and 
the sex scenes are blunt, graphic and def- 
initely not to everyone's taste. The last 
few pages make for extraordinarily 
painful reading. But this novel poses 
questions—about the irrational, the per- 
verse—that tap fiction’s deepest poten- 
tial, a mysterious realm well beyond the 
consolations of ahobby orashrink. 


' SUSANNA MOORE 
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FONSECA: Considered unfit to wash herself by a cleanliness-obsessed Gypsy family 


@ BOOKS 


She Was a Gypsy Woman 


A firsthand account shatters myths about a feared people 


By JOHN ELSON 


YPSIES HAVE TRADITIONALLY 

been the untouchables of 

Europe, lowest of the low. In 

medieval Romania, a Gypsy 
could be bought and sold as chattel, of- 
ten for the price of a pig. In 18th centu- 
ry Prussia, Gypsies over 18 could be 
hanged without trial solely on the 
ground that their itinerant life-style was 
illegal. The Nazis targeted Gypsies for 
elimination as congenitally criminal, 
and more than 500,000 died 
in Hitler's death camps. 

With that kind of sorrow- 
laden past, it is little won- 
der that these “quintessential 
strangers,” as author Isabel 
Fonseca calls them, remain 
wary of all gadje (non-Gypsies.) 
An American of Hispanic and 
Hungarian-Jewish parentage 
who lives in London, Fonseca 
used her painstakingly ac- 
quired knowledge of Romany, the Gypsy 
language, to gain insight into a scattered 
nation of 12 million people without a 
homeland. Bury Me Standing (Knopf; 
322 pages; $25) is both a history of the 
tribe and an account of the author's per- 
sonal quest to uncover its secrets. 

Because of their Semitic looks, Gyp- 
sies were often thought by Europeans to 
be Arabs (the word Gypsy is itself a cor- 
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ruption of Egyptian). Fonseca accepts | 
the scholarly consensus that the Gypsies 


left their original homeland in northern 
India for Persia and points west in the 


10th century, probably as captives. Con- | 


trary to popular conception, the majority 
of Gypsies are not itinerant, except when 
uprooted by local prejudice or intimida- 
tion. Despite the external squalor of their 
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compounds, Gypsies, Fonseca writes, are 
almost ritualistically fanatical about 
cleanliness. She describes living in a Gyp- 
sy family’s home in Albania, where she 
was considered unfit, as a mere gadja, to 
wash herself. Proper scrubbing was per- 
formed by two teenage girls. 

Sadly, the ancient hatred of Gypsies 
for their supposed deviousness has 
revived since communism collapsed in 
Eastern Europe. In Romania and the 
Czech Republic, mobs have burned Gyp- 
sies’ homes and beaten their occupants, 
sometimes to death. Police and 
legal authorities have generally 
condoned these atrocities. In 
desperation, thousands of East 
European Gypsies—500,000 in 
1991 alone—have applied for 
asylum in the West. Rather 
than accept repatriation after a 
1992 pact between Germany 
and Romania, Romanian Gyp- 
sies in German relocation 
camps destroyed their identity 
cards. They were deported anyway. 

Bury Me Standing is written with 
compelling passion and aphoristic grace, 
though its narrative of Gypsy history is 
unfortunately strewn through several 
chapters (perhaps the author felt that this 
scattershot approach was appropriate for 
a people whose tragic story is as mean- 
dering as the trail of a caravan). Fonseca 
certainly succeeds in her effort to draw 
attention to these often invisible people. 
She ends by noting that an emerging 
Gypsy élite has entered mainstream pol- 
itics in Europe. Self-assertion, these lead- 
ers believe, is essential for Gypsy sur- 
vival. Lronically, many whom they seek to 
help consider them traitors for abandon- 
ing the stealth that helped Gypsies sur- 
vive a millennium of hatred. cy 
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Words you’ve never heard. Footage you’ve never seen. 
And the first new Beatles songs in 25 years. 
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You’ve got 30 or 40 y ears 


before you retire? 


Phew! 





Looks like we caught you just in time. 





Whoa, thirty or forty years is 


a long time. You’re not making 
much money. And between 
rent, car payments and movies, 
saving for retirement is pretty 
low on the list. (OK, it’s not 
even ON the list!). 

Hey, we’re NOT 
saying you should 


live like a monk. 


But, if you’re 24 and you start 


saving $5 a day (roughly the cost 


of a cheeseburger), you could 
endup witha COO | 
$275,000 when you're 65. 
Starting at 35, you'll end up 
with about $135,000. 
And at 45;.about $65,000. 
And that chunk.has to last 
the rest of your life, probably 
twenty or thirty years. (You 
think burgers are high today?) 
If this is starting to make 
sense, you'll need to start plan- 
ning today. 


That’s where we come in. 


We’ve been helping people with 


this kind of stuff for almost 


120 years. And any one of our 
representatives can show you 

a ton of affordable ways to help 
make sure your golden years 


will be golden. To start, call 


1-800- THE - 
ROCK for our free 





booklet. And take the next 30 


or 40 years from there. 
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*Just to let you know, this isn’t some pic-in-the-sky number, We actually figured it out using an annual compounded interest of 5.5%. 


any particular policy or product. ©1995 The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Prudential Plaza, Newark, NJ 07102 
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Where Nice Guys Finish First 


Hes cute, he’s smart, he’ a liberal. President Michael Douglas 
could win an election anywhere, as long as it’s Hollywood 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE TAKE-CHARGE LOBBYIST IS 
scolding White House officials 
about the President of the Unit- 
ed States. “Your boss,” she says, 
“is the Chief Executive of Fantasyland!” 
In The American President, this speech is 
mainly a meet-cute device—a way to put 
lobbyist Sydney Wade (Annette Bening) 
on a collision course with President An 
drew Shepherd (Michael Douglas) be- 
fore they become friends, lovers and the 
stuff of tabloid scandal. But the line is 
also a clue to the politics of this witty ro- 
mantic comedy, written by Aaron Sorkin 
(A Few Good Men) and directed by Rob 
Reiner (When Harry Met Sally ...). It's a 
liberal fantasy—a vision of the President 
as a good man who can coax the national 
consensus just slightly leftward—that is 
as anachronistic as it is seductive. 
Think of Bill Clinton on his best day: 
charming, committed, goof-free. Think of 
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Everyone could use a little more. That's why the Voice It pocket-sized 
note recorder has recording times ranging from 40 seconds to 4 
minutes, the longest of any product of its kind. Its tapeless computer 
chip technology lets you record messages and play them back later 
on. With just the touch of a button you can fast forward, rewind, 
erase or Save messages in any combination. So try to remember 
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him, in other words, as Hollywood’s liber- 
als did during the 1992 campaign. Now 
the twist: imagine a Clinton presidency 
if Hillary had died a few years before 
the election. He’s been in office a while 
and enjoys high approval ratings. His 
likely opponent for re-election is the 
leader of the Senate Republicans—a 
crabby Kansan named Bob (played by 
Richard Dreyfuss as if he were a geyser 
about to gush right-wing bile). On the 
domestic front, the President has two 
things to care for: a daughter about 
Chelsea’s age and a man-size libido. He’s 
behaved himself but, in his budding desire 
for Sydney, hopes the nation might not 
mind if the President goes on a date. 

As bustling and impassioned as the 
best Sturges and Capra movies, this one 
captures both the purposeful edginess of 
Administration Pooh-Bahs (Martin 
Sheen, Michael J. Fox, David Paymer and 
Samantha Mathis—nice jobs, all) and the 
isolation of the President. You understand 


to get one. On second thought, write yourself a note. 
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A PREZ IN A PICKLE: Will Douglas’ polls 
drop if he dates Warren Beatty's wife? 


why the ultimate lonely guy might make a 
late-night call to Annette Bening, or Ben 
Wattenberg. Bening emits too many an- 
guished giggles but is ultimately winning. 
And Douglas, with his instinct for touchy 
material that pays off, sells his big 
speech—a ringing defense of the environ- 
ment and the A.C.L.U.—so persuasively it 
might even play in Limbaugh Land. 
Aaaaaah, maybe not. This American 
President exists in an alternate universe 
from the one the real Bill Clinton must 
inhabit. The movie offers nostalgia for a 
time that might have been—say, 1938. @ 
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Seven out of ten doctors 


prefer Pepcid AC over 
Tagamet HB. 


In a recent survey, doc- 
tors and pharmacists were 
asked which medicine they 
would recommend more often 
for their patients with heartburn 
and acid indigestion. Seven out of 
ten chose Pepcid AC Acid Controller 
over Tagamet HB. When you com- 
pare it's easy to see why. 


Only Pepcid AC has proven that it can 
- T prevent heartburn and acid indigestion. 


For relief of heartburn and 
acid indigestion 





Remarkably, new Pepcid AC can 
actually prevent heartburn or acid 
indigestion from ever occurring. 
Tagamet HB can't claim this even 
with two tablets. Take Pepcid AC one 
hour before a meal that is expected 
to cause heartburn and chances are 
you'll be free of acid indigestion. You 
Preferred by 7 out of 10 doctors | can even take it before a spicy dinner 
and pharmacists or a big meal and sleep through the 
night without heartburn. 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 
with just one tablet. 


Pepcid AC is so effective that just 
one little Pepcid AC 
pill controls acid 
longer than two se. 
Tagamet HB. And 
one tiny pill is easy i 
to swallow 


For prevention of heartburn 
and acid indigestion 


Up to 9-hour acid control* 


Only one swallowable tablet 


No drug interaction warnings 











“Duration of acid control does not imply duration of symptom relief 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 
for up to 9 hours. 


Unlike antacids, which can only 
neutralize acid, Pepcid AC works at 
the source of heartburn to safely 
control the production of stomach 
acid for up to nine hours. That's 
hours longer than Tagamet HB. 












You can be heartburn free 
with Pepcid AC. 


The strongest, longest acid controller." 


© Johnson & JohnsoneMerck 1995 









Only Pepcid AC has 
no warnings about use with 
prescription medications. 


This can be an important consid- 
eration if you are being treated by 
your doctor for other medical condi- 
tions. Pepcid AC has no warnings 
about use with prescription medica- 
tions. Tagamet HB car- 
ries a warning on their 
label for consumers 

to consult a doctor if 
they're taking theo 
phylline (oral asthma 
medicine), warfarin (blood 
thinning medicine) or phenytoin 
(seizure medicine). 


Only Pepcid AC is preferred by 
7 out of 10 doctors and pharmacists. 





As the prescription medicine 
Pepcid® (Famotidine), doctors have 
prescribed it millions of times. And 
now seven out of ten doctors and 
pharmacists surveyed would recom- 
mend new non-prescription Pepcid AC 
more often than Tagamet HB for 
their patients with heartburn and 
acid indigestion 

Pepcid AC, the doctor's and 
pharmacist’s choice 


ee 
Pepcid 
AC Axis oner. 


Acid control may not correlate with symptom relief 
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They Blew It 


Patrick i braves a 
nervy but frustrating Tempest 
By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


N THE OPENING SCENE OF SHAKE- 
speare’s The Tempest, as a ship ca- 
reens in a gale, a sailor cries, “What 


care these roarers for the name of 


king?” In fact the storm does care. The 
waves are agents of Prospero, the exiled 
Duke of Milan, who is about to launch us 
into a sort of King Lear’s Revenge. Once 
again we meet a deposed, aging monarch 
and howling winds. But if the storm on 
the heath undid Lear, the raging of the el- 
ements provides Prospero’s salvation. 
An impressive new Prospero has ar- 
rived on Broadway: the Royal Shake- 
speare Company’s Patrick Stewart, well 
known to TV audiences as Captain Jean- 
Luc Picard in TV’s Star Trek: The Next 
Generation. In a performance he first of- 
fered to much acclaim last summer in 
Central Park, Stewart gives us a down-at- 
heels (barefoot, 
lithe movements and piercing, narrow- 


actually) aristocrat of 





A POTENT PROSPERO: Lithe, barefoot 
eyed glances. Doubt and failure gnaw at 
him; he’s a tatterdemalion schemer who 
knows, however potent his magic, that 
he’s trafficking in forces that dwarf him. 
There is much to admire in direc- 
tor George C. Wolfe’s eclectic produc- 
tion, which draws on Kabuki, Balinese 
puppet theater, rap, jazzy percussion. 
This is a big, bold, colorful spectacle— 
boiling sea of sights and sounds. But 
something is radically—fatally—wrong 





with any production in which lines like 
Miranda’s “Oh brave new world/ That 
has such people in’t!” or Antonio’s “Say 
this were death that now hath seized 
them” are laugh getters. 

The innocence of Miranda (Carrie 
Preston) should warm the spirit; the 
treachery of Antonio (Nestor Serrano) 
should chill the veins. Yet emotional ex- 
tremes—hot and cold—are missing here. 
Wolfe allows Preston to play Miranda as a 
panting, boy-mad, ’90s adolescent. Reared 
on an island inhabited only by her father 
and a pair of spirits, where has she ac- 
quired her repertoire of salacious smirks, 
hotfooted flouncings, pouting moues? 

For all Wolfe’s attempts to open up 
the play to outside influences, he simpli- 
fies and limits the text. All the hammer- 
ing percussion cannot drum up the men- 
ace his actors fail to instill. All the 
bewitching lighting effects cannot ethe- 
realize an Ariel (Aunjanue Ellis) who de- 
livers a version of “Full fathom five ...” 
devoid of gorgeous heartbreak. 

The Tempest is about emancipation: 
Prospero escapes his exile, Ariel emerges 
from servitude, Miranda enters the realm 
of adult passion. Yet this production fails to 
free its audience. When the storm clears, 
our feelings—like many a storm-tossed 
thing—are hopelessly knotted. & 
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Now you and your family can leave dozens of messages in one little 
place. Our easy-to-use voice message recorder has four separate 
chanel ay fanny mamas we coe 


tapeless computer chip technology 


lets you fast forward, rewind, 
erase or Save messages in any 
combination or order. Want to 
know where to buy one? Call us. 
And simplify your life and 


your refrigerator. 
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Legends of 
The Fall 


Two veteran actresses light 
up the season and show what 
it means to command a stage 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


ERE’S A SOLITARY WOMAN, NOT 

young, who holds the stage 

completely. She's _ solitary 

whether or not others stand 
beside her, for she glows at the center of 
your vision, and those at the periphery 
disappear. If Hollywood is notorious as a 
place where actresses over 40, even the 
talented, have trouble finding 
work, Broadway at the moment seems to 
set them at a premium. Back on New 
York stages this fall, their radiance intact, 
are Carol Channing, 74, in Hello, Dolly! 
Julie Andrews, 60, in Victor/Victoria and 
Carol Burnett, 62, in Moon over Buffalo. 

But Dolly and Victor are musicals 
Moon is a farce. For those 
weightier drama, we have a pair of more 
recent arrivals: Zoe Caldwell, 62, in Ter 
rence McNally’s Master Class and Uta 
Hagen, 76, in Nicholas Wright's Mrs 
Klein. These two actresses have given 
their professional lives to the theater 
which has in turn gratefully given them a 
total of five Tony Awards and the evident 
right to have the phrase “the legendary” 
prefixed to their names. 

Master Class has Caldwell playing 
Maria Callas not as singer but as instruc- 
tor, imperiously advising—when she can 
stop talking about herself—a trio of as- 
piring opera stars. Although her own 
days onstage are over, she remains the 
most famous Greek woman in the world, 
and she has the most famous Greek man, 
Aristotle Onassis, for her lover—or had 
him, until his eye veered to President 
Kennedy's widow. At times, McNally 
arranges for the classroom to dissolve 
away and for Callas to address us in pri 
vate monologue, revealing a tremulous 
woman whose fame provides some com- 
pensation for, but little insulation from, 
heartbreak. 

Caldwell scissors across the stage in 
lean and elegant black. Although she 
does not sing a note, she does a brilliant 
job of suggesting—with the turn of a 
hand, the tilt of her head—the minor ad- 
justments of someone attending to an in- 
ner genius; you don’t doubt that if she 


most 


seeking 





HAGEN AS KLEIN: Pitiable and monstrous by turns, a miraculous range of responses 


could only transfer what's inside her to 
her pupils, they would sing like angels. 
And when Callas’ voice is piped in—a 
true angel, soaring out of the loudspeak- 
ers—Caldwell, her conduit, suddenly 
embodies the paradox at the heart of 
every magnificent diva: someone who 
might be thought triply vulnerable 
high-pitched, solitary, female—emerges 
as an invincible spirit. 

Her performance is strong enough 
to make you overlook the play's short- 
comings. Master Class has a less gratify- 
ing shape than what may be McNally’s 
best play, also Callas inspired, The Lis- 
bon Traviata (it’s also less well con- 
structed than last year’s Love! Valour! 
Compassion!, which, though uneven, 
won a Tony for best play). There’s no or- 
ganic reason for Master Class to run the 
two acts it does; the second act doesn’t 
deepen, it merely extends. And McNal- 





CALDWELL AS CALLAS: Invincible spirit 
saddled with a contrived second act 
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ly’s attempt to drive it toward an old- 
fashioned theatrical climax (one of the 
students ultimately mutinies against 
Callas’ bullying) feels contrived. Even 
so, to watch so able an actress in so rich 
a role is an unfailing pleasure, whether 
for one act or two—or 10. 

Like Callas, the “Mrs.” of Mrs. Klein 
is a historical figure: Melanie Klein, the 
Austrian-born pioneering child psychol- 
ogist. The drama is set in London, as the 
Eastern Europe that Klein has fled falls 
under Hitler’s shadow. The play depicts 
an intellectual tug-of-war between Klein 
and her daughter (Laila Robins), who is 
also a psychologist. Unpredictable assis- 
tance to both sides is supplied by Amy 
Wright, who is quite winning as a jittery- 
eyed acolyte of Klein’s. 

The drama opens with Klein’s life 
near collapse. She has just learned of her 
son’s death in a mysterious climbing ac- 
cident. Step by contentious step, her 
daughter leads Klein toward the possi- 
bility that the son committed suicide. 
Pitiable and monstrous by turns, Hagen 
brings to each new revelation a miracu- 
lous range of responses. There’s a mo- 
ment when she becomes a woman visibly 
torn by overwhelming and irreconcilable 
emotions: while she cringes at the 
prospect that a life she gave birth to has 
extinguished itself, she can’t stop reach- 
ing out—with a born analyst’s hunger for 
a concealed truth, the uglier the better 
for some devastating confirmation. 

Mrs. Klein, like Master Class, has its 
defects. Everything is once again tied up 
too neatly at the finish, in betrayal of the 
open-endedness that psychology em- 
bodies. But such complaints are, so to 
speak, satisfying dissatisfactions—the 
sort of grumbling that arises only when 
the material is fully engaging. After both 
Master Class and Mrs. Klein, you leave 
the theater feeling you've been wholly 
drawn in. c 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


ties, demanded a public apology. Fitzwater refused. And after 
Wallace finally left, Fitzwater left too, saying he was too flus- 
tered to go on with the show. “I was dumbfounded,” says 
Fitzwater. “I didn’t think there was anything in the book that 
could elicit that response.” 


Wallace Wails, 
Fitz Has Fit 


If you cross MIKE WALLACE 


in print, don’t go anywhere Oh? How about: “Mike Wal- 
near his turf. The gruff corre- lace has been destroying peo- 
spondent has been incensed ple on television for years” 
by comments about himself (page 223)? Back at the tap- 
and 60 Minutes in a new mem- ing, desperate executive pro- 
oir by former White House ducer Scott Carter got Wal- 





flack MARLIN FITZWATER. 
Last week he learned t Fitzwater was preparing to tape 
an episode of Political orrect in a leased cBs studio. Af- 
ter haranguing Fitzwat the phone, Wallace turned up in 
person and, generous! ikling his speech with obsceni- 


lace to send a replacement 
guest: Morley Safer. He was 
fine, but as guest Jackie Col- 
lins, who arrived late, said, “I 
wanted to see the fight.” 





The Sun Also Sets 


Meet America’s 
Scariest Salesman 


It’s an unofficial designation, recog- 
nized only by the real estate élite, but 
RALPH ROBERTS is the best-selling 
Realtor in America this year. By the 
end of October, the almost patho- 
logically can-do salesman from War- 
ren, Michigan, had sold more than 
500 homes, priced on average at 
$115,000. He did it with the help of 
two car phones, a swarm of assistants 
to do the paperwork, and countless 
fridge magnets, flyers and referrals. 
Other techniques are less orthodox— 
and, alas, less tasteful. He sends out 
letters to people who are in foreclo- 
sure or going through a divorce. He 
lends buyers money. But most of all, 
he just loves to sell and sell and sell. 
His record: nine homes in a day. “I've 
had a passion for real estate almost 
from the day | was born,” says the 38- 
year-old. And he spreads the passion 
around. “Ralph is so positive,” says 
Stanley Mills, a big-selling Realtor in 
Tennessee. “When we get around 
him, we all get upbeat.” 


MARIEL HEMINGWAY got an 
Oscar nomination for her per- 
formance in Manhattan, but 
her role in the New York City- 
themed Central Park West 
has not been such a success, 
and she’s leaving after 13 
episodes. Producers’ plans to 


rescue the dud show included 
tarting up Hemingway, who 
nixed the idea. “I liked my 
character as she was,” she said. 
Now, having done enough 
telemovies for any woman, 
Papa’s granddaughter wants 
to get back into comedy. 
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Tom Clancy, millionaire 
author and unlikely roué, has 
returned to his wife. In April 
ad Wanda Clancy 
filed for a legal 
separation from 
her spouse of 25 
years, claiming 

F she had been 
“abandoned and deserted” 
and that he had “committed 
adultery with one Katherine 
Huang, a.k.a. ‘Bin Bin,’ a.k.a. 
‘Ping Ping.’” But cute epi- 
thets were apparently not 
enough to hold the interest 
of Clancy, who met Huang, a 
Bronx assistant D.A., through 
a computer online service. 
He has moved back in with 
Wanda and begun to appear 
publicly with her. 








< These are grim times for the 
funny pages. Last 
tee year Gary Larson 


‘ stopped drawing 
the Far Side car- 


: toons, and now 


Bill Watterson is 


; retiring Calvin and Hobbes. “|! 


believe I’ve done what I can 
do within the constraints of 


< daily deadlines and small 


panels,” said the reclusive 


z cartoonist in a letter to news- 


paper editors. “I am eager to 
work at a more thoughtful 


8 pace with fewer artistic com- 


promises.” Ah, well, there’s 
‘ always Peanuts 
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Lance Morrow 


The Man Who Wasnt There 


OR A DAY OR TWO AFTER COLIN POWELL DECLINED TO 

enter the presidential race, many Americans felt an ir- 

ritated deflation, followed by a wave of what might be 

called Scarlett O'Hara syndrome—a pining for the 
Ashley Wilkes we cannot have. 

It is a surreal development in the American electorate’s 
psychology that Powell should be the Ashley Wilkes in this 
piece, the unavailable paragon. (Pursuing the analogy too far is 
tough, since it involves transforming either Bob Dole or Bill 
Clinton into Rhett Butler.) As Powell’s case shows, the romance 
of the withheld is powerful. Scarlett wanted Ashley because she 
could not have him. Human nature yearns for—idealizes—what 
is placed out of reach: Lycidas, the hero who dies in youth; 
Camelot, the bright, magic might-have-been. A politics of 
Zen—the most powerful presence is 
someone who isn’t there. 

The flip side is to denigrate what 
we have, a variation on Groucho 
Marx’s refusal to belong to any club 
with such low standards that it 
would have him for a member. 

Abraham Lincoln in 1860 entered 
polite America’s imagination car- 
tooned as an ungainly ape, an un- 
couth backwoods savage. In the 
1932 election campaign, even some 
liberals appraised Franklin Roose- 
velt as a feckless mama’s boy from 
the silver-spoon Hudson River gen- 
try, a man without character or 
principles. “An amiable Boy Scout,” wrote Walter Lippman. 

The dynamic is almost always the same. In the 1940s Harry 
Truman, a hero President in today’s myth, came onstage as a 
moral-cultural-intellectual nonentity, the strutty little haber- 
dasher of Independence, Missouri, ridiculously trying to fill the 
shoes of Franklin Roosevelt, who was of course by that time a god. 

How did the presidential prospects look in 1960? Tricky 
Dick Nixon vs. the untried, unproved Palm Beach and Hyannis 
playboy whose ruthlessly amoral millionaire father Joe 
Kennedy was out to buy the presidency for his kid. Great choice. 

It is an exceptional election when Americans are not 
lamenting “How did we come to this?” In 1964 Lyndon John- 
son was a drawling Texas mess we inherited after ex-playboy 
J.F.K. was martyred into his golden nimbus. Johnson’s oppo- 
nent Barry Goldwater was a thermonuclear psychotic. So 
thought everyone to the left of Mayor Daley. 

A mordantly juvenile ditty circulating in Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s campaign headquarters in 1968 insulted the entire field: 
“Scranton’s a sissy,/ Nixon’s a prick./ Romney’s a moron,/ Gold- 
water's sick./ Nelson’s your best man,/ Able and quick./ But 
who is our candidate?/ Upright Dick!” After Nixon’s Inaugura- 


tion, even the Washington Post’s cartoonist Herblock gave him 
a shave (erasing the famously sinister Milhousian stubble shad- 
ow). Whatever else Nixon may have become in the years before 
his forced retirement, he was deemed for an instant to be pres- 
idential. Every President, including Bill Clinton, has a hard 
fight to live up to the adjective; even more difficult is attaching 
the word to a candidate. 

In the 1870s Henry Adams wrote that all you have to do to 
disprove Darwin's theory of evolution is chart the course of the 
American presidency from George Washington to Ulysses 
Grant. Downhill Darwin: a century later the process would 
yield a choice between a south Georgia peanut farmer and a 
washed-up Hollywood actor. 

Henry Adams was right, although what he regretted was, in 

z asense, democracy itself, and the vul- 
= garities and mediocrities that come 
3 with its expansion. Like marriage, the 
3 presidential selection process is an ir- 
§ rational gamble. It begins in the fum- 
3 bling courtship of the primaries, with 
7 romantic illusions and disillusions, 
"and it makes its gaudy and touching 
way to consummation a year or so lat- 
er on the west front of the U.S. Capi- 
tol. America is a serial monogamist. 
The Presidents we get are just about 
what we can expect or hope for in a 
role that is supposed to be ideal but in 
truth demands to be improvised as it 
goes along. 

Anyone past adolescence knows what moral to draw from the 
Scarlett and Ashley Wilkes story: Keep your dreams if you like 
(though Ashley may turn out to be to be a jerk when deprived of 
his chivalric mystique), but work with what you have—which 
Scarlett, God knows, did. Americans get the Presidents they ex- 
ert themselves to deserve. That may or may not be a good thing; 
it is a mistake to get prissy about it. Selflessness shades into self- 
righteousness. If Presidents are chosen by the exertions of selfless 
zealots, the process may prove dangerously unrepresentative. 

There is a deeper moral embedded in Colin Powell’s deci- 
sion. It has to do with the sight, unexpected in politics, of a sane 
man being true to himself—unaffectedly displaying an integri- 
ty that has a faraway feel, like Frank Capra movies from the’30s. 
In the 90s politics and entertainment have completed a merg- 
er through media—an unwholesome synthesis that produces a 
whole circus of falsifications and unrealities, a kind of drug 
dream. The drug is power, that stimulant and hallucinogen. 
Even with the highest office in the world apparently available 
to him (“The first black ...”), Powell remained comfortably 
within himself. It was there for the taking, and Powell did the 
mysteriously beautiful thing. He abstained. PY) 
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—~ WE KNOW YOU SHOULDN'T SPOIL 
CHILDREN. BUT NOBODY SAID ANYTHING 
ABOUT SPOILING PARENTS.=— 


$1,700 IN OPTIONS SAVINGS: While we agree that having a family 


is its own reward, we also felt you deserved something extra. 


That's why now, America’s premier minivan lets you save up to $1,700 
on Extra Value Package features. Which means that in addition to dual air bags” and 
our usual Toyota quality, you get features like air conditioning. Power windows and 
door locks. Cruise control. Privacy glass. A Deluxe ETR Stereo/Cassette. And, as 


always, the delightful comfort of a roomy interior with seating for seven. On second 


thought, why not spoil the whole family? G) TOYOTA PREVIA 
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